





With Only One Exception | 

WORLD'S LARGEST PRODUCER 

OF ALUMINUM FORGINGS FOR 
AIRPLANES 


To Chevrolet, conversion” has meant 
not only a complete swing from peace- 


time to war production, but also far- 


reaching changes in this company’s 


manufacturing system. 


One important part of this pro- 
gram has been Chevrolet's swift entry 
into the manufacture of aluminum 


aircraft forgings. 


Totally unknown in this field in 
peacetime, Chevrolet has, in a period 
measurable in months, become one 
of the largest producers of aluminum 
forgings in the world, with three 
plants already in operation and with 


a fourth plant now under construction. 


Today, Chevrolet is forging pro- 
peller blades for bomber and cargo 
planes ... making propeller pistons, 

propeller hubs, landing gear 





trunnions, crankcase sections and 
small parts for the Pratt & Whitney 
aircraft engines it is volume- 
producing in its own plants. ... 
And Chevrolet is also supplying 
aluminum forgings for virtu- 
ally every aircraft producer 


in America. 


Chevrolet hammer men working beside a 
35,000-ib. hammer in one of the aluminum 
2 . “% forge plants operated by Chevrolet 
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: One place we like to see Jap flags 


Neatly painted on the dirty-gray shoulder of a 
ighter plane . . . one for each Jap plane destroyed ... 
little Jap flags are the favorite decoration of 
m fighting pilots. And they are appearing regularly. 
rt of them for every plane of ours that is lost, 
Sording to statistics. 
W. S. pilots are consistently out-thinking, out- 
fing, out-gunning the little yellow men. And our 
! fnes—the Grummans, the Corsairs, the Cobras, the 
htnings, and the Warhawks—every one of them 
ems to have proved itself a better all-round fighting 
than the Zero. 
We of Bethlehem are proud to say that we’ve been 
ing, from the first, in the production of power-plants 
it these aircraft. Cylinder sleeves, thrust-bearing 
iers, cams, gears, connecting rods, shafts, counter- 
Wights, spacers, housings, brackets, and dozens of other 
gs for fighter-plane and bomber-plane engines. 
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Bethlehem is also making steel for the ammunition 
used by our aerial fighters. Special steel of “‘music-wire 
quality” for machine-gun recoil mechanisms, bullet- 
core wire for millions of rounds of machine-gun am- 
munition, and shell-case steel for 20 mm. and 37 mm. 
aerial cannon. In addition, this company fabricated 
and erected the steel for many of the factories that now 
are turning out swarms of fighter planes. 

In the air, on the ground, and on the sea, Bethlehem 
steel is in the fight. Bethlehem facilities are completely, 
continuously engaged in producing weapons and mate- 
rials for the world-wide fighting fronts—and in meeting 
essential needs of the war-production front at home. 
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WHEN THE U-BOATS began to 
prowl, we could no longer look to 
India as the major source for tita- 
nium, needed as the base for paint 
for our ships, tanks and planes. 


But American industry quickly 
solved that one, too. Iron deposits 
in northern New York, previously 
undeveloped because the ore was 
difficult to process, also contained 
ilmenite, from which titanium is 
derived. Maybe modern separa- 
tion methods would solve the prob- 
lem? They did . . and the ilmenite 
deposit proved gratifyingly rich 
and extensive. 

Then . . how to get it out? The 


They Canit-Toypede Thuck-Thaitere | ~ 


-2-SO, WERE GETTING OUR 7/T4N/UM AT HOME 


mines are near Mount Marcy, 
highest peak in the Adirondacks 
. . thirty miles from a railroad in 
possibly the wildest, most inacces- 
sible area in the East. Moreover, 
ilmenite concentrate is a fine- 
grained sand. And it’s heavy. . 
twice the specific gravity of coal. 


As in so many other tough jobs, 
Truck-Trailers proved to'be the an- 
swer! A fleet of thirty Fruehauf 
Trailers, each making seven to 
eight round trips daily and travel- 
ing 400 miles or more, carries both 
the ilmenite and the co-product 
iron ore thirty miles to the near- 
est rail outlet. Each Trailer car- 
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FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY °* 
Member Automotive Council for War Production 
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nomically. Since a truck can pull, 
on a Trailer, a far bigger load than 
it can carry, operators of this fleet 
estimate that they are saving up 
to one-third in manpower, tires, 
gasoline and power units. 


World’s Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 
DETROIT 
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x * * 
FRUEHAUF SERVICE 


Keeps Thales Running! 


Trailer operators know that Fruehaufs require little 
service attention, but when it is needed, there's a 
Factory Branch Service Station conveniently close. 
Fruehauf maintains the only nation-wide Trailer 
service organization, with fully equipped shops and 
complete parts stocks in more than f'fty strategic- 
ally located cities. 
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#0ST-WAR PANACEA? 


There are signs that sub-contracting, on 
, wartime scale, will carry over into peace, 
marking the birth of a new era for American 
industry. According to some business and 
government leaders, large-scale sub-contract- 
ing is the answer to our first and biggest 
: war problem—that of providing mass 
: employment. Certainly the farming-out prin- 
ciple of manufacture would shorten the re- 
conversion gap. 
ed What are the benefits, the disadvantages, 
of sub-contracting under both a war and 
k. peace economy? 
il- Next issue we will bring you a compre- 
ore [hensive story on the subject. The story is 
called “Sus-ConTRACTINGC—Post-War PANa- 
cea?” The author is Carl Monroe. 
































ric- BINDUCTING WORKERS 


Next to finding workers, the big problem 
is to break them in, make them a produc- 
tive part of the company as soon as possible. 
eed Some companies have streamlined the induc- 
.co- [lion process, but, in most cases, with un- 
ull, ‘4 seones. 
han Because the future worth of new workers 
leet [depends largely on the impressions they 
7 gather, the adjustments they make, du~ing 
P Bite first few days on the job. 
res, § A story in the next issue deals with this 

problem of inducting workers under today’s 
wartime conditions. The story, called “How 
10 Break 1n New Workers,” offers a step- 
bystep solution that business men every- 
here might follow. 
The author is Bill Lazar. 
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PACKAGING COMES THROUGH 


Another story scheduled for next issue is 
Packacinc Meets THE Test,” by Vernon 
Brink. 
One of the first industries to feel the pinch 
| material priorities in this war was pack- 
As fast as substitute materials were 
ht into the picture—plastics, glass, fab- 
hey too became scarce. 
the $4,000,000,000 packaging industry 
Met its wartime obligations—and then 
New materials and processes, devel- 
ti because of shortages, already show 
of establishing a new order of things 
peace returns. 
you're a post-war planner—and who 
Mt?—you can’t afford to miss this story. 



























































































WAMong added attractions next issue you 
‘find an illuminating communication 
|Riley H. Allen, editor and publisher of 
© Honululu Star-Bulletin (daily circula- 
: 100,000). 
According to Allen, business is booming 
the Hawaiian Islands, and the oppor- 
ities that will open up with peace are 
Mdigious. He cites facts and factors that 
eye-opening, to say the least. 
companion piece, also scheduled, is 
’AN’s PLACE IN THE Post-War Wort.” 
1 Crow. 
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POTENT 


You’ve carried several strong, timely ar- 
ticles in recent issues of Forses, but none 
that seem to me to be more potent than that 
by Senator O’Mahoney in the August 1 issue. 

I read it a couple of nights ago in 
Reader’s Digest and re-read it again today 
when your magazine came across my desk. 
I hope that it will reach the readers who 
should be afforded the opportunity to grasp 
its significa ice. 

My congratulations to you. Keep it up!— 
A SUBSCRIBER. 


REBELLION? 


I greatly enjoy your timely and informa- 
tive articles. However, I cannot agree with 
you that there is a rebellion in Congress 
against F. D. R. Only twice in ten years has 
it taken a decided stand against him on 
some great policy—packing the Supreme 
Court and curbing strikes—both times due 
to an angered public—Percy K. Batt, Jr., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


INVESTMENT 


I have been receiving Forses for several 
months and sincerely believe that I have 
received more for my money than from any 
similar investment that I have ever made 
or expect to make. 

The page, “Thoughts on the Business of 
Life,” is always very stimulating and most 
inspiring. In fact, I feel that it alene is 
worth the price of the whole magazine. 
—Harotp Norman, 2116 California St., 
Columbus, Ind. 


ENJOYED 


I want to compliment you on your maga- 
zine. I enjoy reading it and will continue 
doing so.—AxeL Lunopsye, chief engineer, 
Crowell-Collier Publishing Co., Springfield, 
Ohio. 


ENLIGHTENING 


Your magazine is more enlightening with 
each issue and I like the way you present 
the news, and your frankness in expressing 
your convictions. I wish that every red- 
blooded American were a subscriber.—E. A. 
SELLERS, manager, Jefferson Standard Life 
Insurance Co., Meridian, Miss. 


UNCANNY 


Joseph D. Goodman is truly master of 
his profession and I think it is uncanny the 
way he analyzes the stock market. We are 
fortunate indeed to have the benefit of his 
counsel.—_J. W. Younc, Executive Secre- 
tary, Richmond Food Stores, Inc., Richmond, 
Va. 


ONE. FOR 18 


Fores reaches my desk regularly and we 
route it to’ 18 other executives in this office, 
so, you see, one copy serves 18 of us. 
We admire your publication and your frank 
editorials and forecasts. FORBES is essen- 
tially a business man’s encyclopedia—Joun 
Smmon, Keystone Steel & Wire Co., Peoria, 
Til. 








Yes, Uncle Sam, | guess you're right. Those of us who can stay at 
home far from the battle zone; who are spared the fate of a Colin 
Kelly, the anguish of a wounded soldier alone in a foxhole or the 
ordeal of a sailor adrift in mid-ocean—the least we can do for our 
part is to buy more and MORE War Bonds —not one or two to 
salve our conscience, but BOND after BOND. 


Thousands are paying for this war with their blood. It is easy for 
me to lend money. 
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EACuals 
Other things besides coffee will soon} 


unrationed. 


Unceilinged farm commodities are re, 
atively higher in price than stocks, 


OPA: One Political Abortion. 


Prediction: Manpower shortage vil 
shortly recede. 


Peace will bring many new hom 
owners. 
















U-boats have become coffins. How 
will crews mutiny? 


Well-manned ships—air, sea—are @ 
pediting war-winning. 


Our rubber peril has largely pa 


Wonder how well Hitler has slept si 
his buddy-dictator, Mussolini, top 


Hesitate to sell short. 


John L. Lewis, thanks to Congress, h 
lost some of his defiant obstrepe 
ness. 


Overwhelming re-election of the 
United Nations General Smuts as 
mier of South Africa is most exhi 


ing. 


The Japanese Empire’s lifeline, ship 
ping, is being ominously gnawed. 


One prosperous spot: Hawaii. 


Good movie stocks should again move 
up. 


Restrict our gasoline if necessary, but 
don’t restrict how we use it. 


A shipbuilding slump will be logical 
when the war ends. 


Patriotic: War-bond purchasing. 


Airfield building will provide som 
peacetime employment. 





If you will need a new car, arrange forf One 
it now. 
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Rubber is a weapon of war. Excessive 
wear of mechanical rubber goods invites 
defeat. Their improper use postpones Victory. 


The BWH personnel has made rubber history with 
an impressive number of epoch-making inventions 
and improvements. 


The BWH production for war is resulting in advancements 
in design and manufacture which will make BWH post-war 
products reach new heights of quality and performance. 


And, as always, BWH will continue and develop its cooperative 
program of selling through the industrial distributor. 


BWH knows rubber — crude, reclaimed, synthetic. If you have a 




















rubber problem, let this great organization of 65 years leadership 
work it out with you. 
, ship 
d. Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
BOSTON ' WOVEN HOSE 
1 move 
‘Ys but 
Insure Victory — Buy More 
logical War Bonds and Stamps 
some 





ge for ne of the World’s Largest Manufacturers of Belting, Hose Tape, Packings, and pry Med renical Rubber Goods 
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LOOK AHEAD 


Is it too early to look ahead? Too soon to dream 
of the bright sunshine that surely will follow th 
dark clouds of war? 


Not to men of courage and confidence! Even 
now, they are busy planning the world that lic 
beyond America’s Victory. Thi 


And to these men of Faith...who will be the land, 


builders of tomorrow ...we say... farme 





LOOK SOUTH! 


Look beyond the stress and strain of war to the South... toa 
Southland greater in industrial might . . . richer in the fruits of 
farm and field . . . more exciting in new opportunities than ever Mor 
before. 





Look South! ...and see mines and mills, forests and factories, . Phas b 
that are destined to make great and enduring contributions to realiz 
the better, brighter world ahead. 


Today the Southern Railway System is providing adequate, rial 
swift, dependable transportation for the fighting South. thing 


But tomorrow, the fighting South will be the growing South 
...and its myriad products of peace, speeding by rail on the 
Southern, will fully justify the faith of all who... uncle 


Look ahead . . . look South! 


ErnweeT E. Row toric 


Yn stabil 
President ; 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 4 


The Southern Serves the South W: 
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New England Against New Dec! 
This writer lately has spent several weeks in New Eng- 





land, has talked with many New Englanders, business men, 
farmers, workers. Just as he found on recent visits in the 
South, in the Middle West and Far West, the New Deal 
Administration has fallen in favor. (Mississippi Guberna- 
torial primaries have just gone anti-New Deal.) 

Not that New England isn’t enjoying war-fanned pros- 
perity similar to that abounding in the South, Middle West 
and Far West. New England, traditionally conservative, 
feels that it has been discriminated against gasolinewise. 
It dislikes the Administration’s coddling of organized labor. 
New England farmers, proverbially staunchly independent, 
don’t relish the Administration’s lavish agricultural policies, 
at public expense. Thrifty New Englanders are alarmed 
over Washington’s staggering expenditures, callousness to 
economy. 

Should war still be raging in Europe when Presidential 
nominations come, and should Franklin D. Roosevelt elect 
to run again—as every move by the White House and its 
satellites suggests—New England might hesitate to oust him. 
But if by then Hitler has hoisted the white flag, all signs 
are that New England would vote for a Republican President. 


* 





Relying on self is better than relying 
on political hand-outs 
* 


oral of. Mussolini's Downfall 


Mussolini’s downfall has evoked much crowing. Hitler 
has been vehemently urged to recognize its significance, to 
tealize that it signifies his doom. But should not the fate 
of Italy’s dictator drive home a lesson to would-be dictato- 
tial officials in Washington? Mussolini “planned” every- 
hing for Italy. Hitler has “planned” everything for Ger- 
many. Washington abounds in “planners.” The National 
Resources Planning Board, headed by President Roosevelt’s 
uncle, Frederic A. Delano, advocates drastic re-casting of 
the American way of doing things, after the war. It plumps 
for political “‘planning.” It belittles the ability of our his- 
ric American system of free economy to restore national 
lability. It champions governmental dictatorialness. 

Congress has decreed the death-knell of this tax-paid 
outfit. The lawmaking representatives of American sovereign 
titizens manifestly sense that anything savoring of dictator- 
tip is infinitely incompatible with Americanism. 

Will the powers-that-be at Washington please ponder? 
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“WITH ALL THY GETTING, GET UNDERSTANDING 





By THE EDITOR 


Job-Providers Receiving Recognition 


This itinerant reporter finds that job-providers, long 
maligned, are gradually receiving public recognition, earn- 
ing public gratitude. 

In his evening years, I asked John D. Rockefeller what 
had yielded him the greatest satisfaction on looking back 
over his long life. I rather expected him to name his magni- 
tudinous human benefactions, especially his expenditures 
for finding remedies for various forms of sickness, disease. 
Instead, he unhesitatingly cited what “we,” meaning him- 
self and his Standard Oil associates, had been able to do 
in providing employment, at decent wages, for many 
thousands of breadwinners. 

Said Henry Ford, on his 80th birthday: 


Business and industry must build the physical basis of the good 
society. Only industry can abolish poverty; it can give the only 
social security human beings can know—the security of being able 
to produce what they need. 

I am convinced of the basic social service of industry and I am 
proud to have served for forty years in its development. I know 
of no better way to help my fellowman than to build more and more 
industry, linking farms and schools and all the arts to its general 
purpose. There is no better way for a young man to serve his 
generation than to get into the work of making industry a better 
builder of social values. 

The fixed policy of the New Deal has been anti-industry. 
“Rugged individualists,” “Economic Royalists,” have been 
consistently excoriated. But the American people slowly be- 
came conscious that such epithets filled no pay envelopes, 
that political “planners” proved utterly unable to restore 
prosperity, employment, that the multi-million-dollar spend- 
ing for WPA and other grandiose governmental “relief” 
agencies had to be footed by self-sustaining citizens. It 
took global war to end depression. Again at the expense— 
the awful expense—of taxpayers. 

Is it not, therefore, natural that thoughtful Americans 
are coming to realize that the salvation of the nation de- 
pends, not upon astronomical governmental spending and 
crushing taxation, but upon private enterprise, upon in- 
dustrial and other business envelope-fillers, upon the non- 
political system of economy which made America great? 

* 
Every victory necessitates effort. 


* 


Build Business Reserves 


The most momentous problem facing post-war America 
is how to maintain adequate employment. One potent pro- 
tection against unconscionable idleness should be instituted 
now: Corporations should be allowed by the Government 











to set aside ample reserves from their current artificially- 
beomed earnings. 

Take the railroads. They are burning up their equipment 
far faster than they are permitted to replenish it. Profits 
are being wrung at the expense of property maintenance. 

Most industrial enterprises face readjustment of their 
present war production to peace production. This will prove 
costly, will probably entail a lapse and losses. All agree 
that everything possible should be done to avert hardship 
for men released from military service. But aren’t workers 
in essential industries also entitled to consideration? Presi- 
dent Roosevelt surely won’t object, since he has declared 
that the foreign front and the home front are one. 

Penalizing business profits now will inevitably mean 
penalizing labor later. Let’s look ahead, plan, program. 
Building adequate tax-exempt business reserves is in the 
interest of everyone. 


* 


“The man worth while is the man who” 
—keeps on trying. 


* 


Petrillo Revels in Luxury 


James Caesar Petrillo, who has issued a dictatorial direc- 
tive forbidding production of certain musical records, 
wants his own record put straight. He indignantly denies 
that his salary is $80,000. But, on his own confession, what 
he actually nets is far more than is enjoyed by any corpo- 


ration executive receiving far more than $80,000 a year. 


Czar Petrillo is paid only $46,000—but his musicians’ union 
foots the bill for all his income tax! Also, when he travels 
between New York and Chicago, where he has his two 
offices, the working musicians shoulder all his expenses. 
Like that other labor dictator, John L. Lewis, Caesar 
Petrillo enjoys a luxurious life. 
He lives at the Waldorf-Astoria. 


You Can’t Arrest a Bopvy For Just Looxk1n’ 


Riots 


Notwithstanding vociferous declamations that riots jy 
Los Angeles, Detroit, Harlem, are not racially based, the 
unpalatable truth is that, to some extent, they are. Mn, 
Roosevelt and others high up in the present Administration 
are not wholly unresponsible. Unlike Booker T. Washing. 
ton, Dr. Carver and other Negro leaders, their preaching 
and practices have incited discontent. The South is alarmed 
over what has been fostered. Northern cities have been 
forced by events to feel alarmed. 

Equality is, theoretically, admirable. But the inescapable 
fact is that white Americans have always and presumably 
always will draw the color line when it comes to inter. 
marriage and other intimate relationships. 

Therefore, this immeasurably serious problem must be 
approached, handled, realistically idealism must be blended 
with practicality if genuine progress, genuine advancement, 
is to be achieved in the relationship of the two races. 

They are poor friends of the Negro race who generate 
strife, bloodshed, by contrary counsel. 

* 
Unselfishness yields both satisfaction 
and dividends. 
* 
Victory over self is the hardest. 
* 


The Japs, Too, Will Collapse 


The Japs, too, will collapse. Don’t be impressed by the 
assertions that they are fortifying themselves impregnably 
in the territories they have conquered. Once Hitlerism is 
destroyed, the United Nations will be in a position to crush 
the Japs ignominiously. The Japs’ sea power, essential to 
their strength, is being sapped, scuttled daily. They are 
waning; the United Nations are 
waxing. All talk that the war may 





Pays $150 to $225 for his many 
tailor-made suits. His shirts, ties, 
shoes, etc., are correspondingly 
costly. He proudly proclaims: 
“Nice clothes make you feel good. 
They call me the best-dressed labor 
leader in the country.” He likes 
himself in evening clothes, top hat. 
(All this appears in a World- 
Telegram interview.) 

The Government objects to cor- 
porations paying executives’ in- 
come taxes, But apparently it al- 
lows labor unions to do so. How 
much longer will the public tcler- 
ate one law for business men, an- 
other for labor? How much longer 
will the public tolerate labor dic- 
tators? How much longer will the 
public tolerate governmental sanc- 
tioning of labor-leader suppres- 


sion of liberty? 





continue until 1949 is moonshine. 


Save! 


Patriotism calls for saving. The 
Government is looking after spend: 
ing—and how! Whereas economy 
is essential for furthering our wat 
effort today, the time will come 
when spending will be nationally 
helpful, when buying wiil stimulate 
much-needed employment. Need: 
less spending now breeds inflation. 
By and by, spending will buttress 
employment. By doing without 
now, we will be able to do more 
in the national interest when peace 
comes. 

Buy war bonds. 

* 
Push your business forward. Bu 
don’t push others back. 





“Courtesy N.Y. Herald Tribune 
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THERES 


SOMETHING 


NEW IN 
THE 
PICTURE 


4 


Daily movement of a staggering quan- 
tity of oil from New Orleans to the 
Eastern States is the No. 1 war job of 
the Southern Railway. The Southern 
assigns its fleet of General Motors 
Diesel freight locomotives as the key 
motive power to expedite this important 





There will be something new in the 
farm and industrial pictures too. For 
there will be GM Diesels ready to 


serve wherever America needs power. 
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SOUS CAROLINA RAMROAD 15930 


] ) & The “Best Friend of Charleston” was the first locomotive 
entirely built in this country—for the South Carolina Rail- 
road, now part of the Southern Railway System. 
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Our of every war has grown a new era in transpor- 
tation. This one is no exception. The pattern of that 
new era had been set, even before this war, by the 
General Motors Diesel Locomotive. And its Leader- 
ship in the Peace to come is forecast in the way this 


locomotive is today meeting the challenges of war. 
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Synthetic Fibers and 
Their Future 


By H. EUGENE DICKHUTH 


one of America’s new frontiers 

after the war. Their manufacture 
will provide thousands of people with 
a livelihood, utilizing factory space 
which otherwise might be idle and ab- 
sorbing raw materials which hereto- 
fore have been regarded as waste. This 
is not idle chatter, but the conviction 
of serious observers who have studied 
the field thoroughly. 

Many business men still wonder 
why we in the U. S., endowed with 
one of the richest pools of natural re- 
sources, should show a strong interest 
in synthetics. The answer is that many 
leading man-made products not only 
excel the materials they “replace” but 
are made at substantially lower cost as 
well. Producers of synthetics aren’t 
dependent on such uncontrollable fac- 
tors as international shipping, foreign 
climates and political vicissitudes. 
Lower prices widen markets; and sta- 
bility of production, possible because 
of the availability of raw materials, 
means stable employment and sounder 
social conditions. 


lone of A products promise to be 


DISLOCATIONS? YES! 


There are those who fear widespread 
dislocations if American manufactur- 
ers go into synthetics in a big way, 
discarding the old-established process- 
es and raw material sources. The 
people who ought to know declare that 
there are bound to be repercussions 
anyway. Reconversion from war to 
peace output will be as revolutionary 
as the make-over from peace to war. 
Any progress whatever is bound to 
result in changes. 

Of the entire “ersatz” field, the cur- 
rent status of synthetic textile fibers is 
especially interesting in relation to the 
future, and is almost the only branch 
that can be discussed now without fear 
of disclosing war-vital information. 





H. Euvcene Dickuuta is a well-known writer 
and researcher. 


Rayon is the oldest stand-by of the 
whole group. Production of it began 
in the U. S. in 1911, when a little 
more than 363,000 pounds were pro- 
duced. Originally designed as a sub- 
stitute and an imitation of silk that 
could be made at a lower price, rayon 
soon outgrew this conception and 
gained acceptance on the basis of its 
own merits. It pioneered the road for 
other textile fibers. 


RAYON AT WAR 


By 1920, rayon output had topped 
the 10,000,000 pound mark, and last 
year more than 632,000,000 pounds 
were made. The industry’s capacity is 
given at about 650,000,000 pounds an- 
nually, and present indications are that 
this will probably not be expanded for 
the duration of the war, even though 
considerable diversion of rayon to war 
uses has cut civilian supplies to the 
bone and a hungry market is waiting. 

About two-thirds of the current ray- 
on output is viscose, using wood pulp, 
soda and carbon bisulphide as raw 
materials. Roughly, one-third of our 
capacity is acetate rayon whose man- 
ufacture depends on wood pulp or cot- 
ton linters, acetic acid, acetic anhy- 
dride and acetone. In 1911 viscose 
rayon was sold at about $1.85 pound. 
In the post-war boom the price sky- 
rocketed to about $6 a pound. From 
that time on, expansion of output and 
improvement of quality made rapid 
strides. In the latter part of 1930 the 
price had dropped to about 95¢ a 
pound and today it’s down to approx- 
imately 55¢—less than one-third of the 
introductory offer of 1911. 

In the post-war period, considerable 
quantities of rayon fabrics are expected 
to go into the making of tires, because 
it has been discovered that synthetic 
yarns of a given type not only make 
for longer life in automobile shoes, but 
also cut down the amount of necessary 
rubber, both natural and synthetic. An 
idea of this potential market may be 


gleaned from the fact that before the 
war, tire manufacturers consumed be 





tween 250-350,000,000 pounds of cot. 
ton yarn annually. This is only one 
phase of the rayon outlook. 

Nylon likewise is regarded as hay. 
ing a promising future. Those who 
have studied the picture say that five 
years after victory, Nylon capacity in 
this country is likely to be quintupled 
and brought up to about 100,000,000 
pounds from the present level of 20; 
000,000. All output is now used for 
military purposes. 

Dry Nylon filaments, experts say, 
are stronger than any other synthetic 
or natural fiber. In wet condition they 
are said to lose only 12% of their 
strength, against a loss of 25% for 
silk and of about 30% in case of ray- 
on. Nylon was introduced to the public 
late in 1939, at the beginning of the 
war in Europe. 


NYLON IS UNIQUE 


Amoag synthetic fibers, Nylon is 
unique. Chemically, its basic raw me 
terials are coal, water and air. The 
first furnishes phenol, the second am- 
monia made from hydrogen, while 
nitrogen is obtained from air. Com 
pounds are then derived and forced 
through a series of chemical reactions 
until a tough, white and horn-like me 
terial emerges; this is melted for the 
final evolution into Nylon yarn. Pro- 
ponents for the fiber assert that after 
the war more than 90% of all stock: 
ings sold in this country will be made 
from Nylon. 

Lesser known fibers are Vinyon, 
Velon and Saran. Vinyon is still made 
in small quantities, but it’s notable i 
various respects. It is water resistal 
and non-inflammable; it has the same 
strength wet or dry; it resists mineral 
acids and alkalis, as well as sunlight, 
and seems to be wholly unaffected by 
bacteria or fungi. On top of all that, 
it’s elastic. The yarn can be knitted 
under high tension to produce a tight 
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ditch, and bathing suit and knit goods 
manufacturers are itching to have a 
go at it. 

A first cousin of this product is 
Vinyon E. First produced last year, 
this new vinylite resin yarn is highly 
dastic and, unlike rubber, has an ex- 
cellent resistance to sunlight, humid- 
ity and tropical heat and appears to 
be unaffected by bodily acids. The 
military now takes the entire output, 
but after the war it is regarded as a 
natural for many goods now made of 
sponge rubber. 

Velon and Saran are of the same 
family as Vinyon, namely, synthetic 
resin fibers. One of the outstanding 
features of fabrics made from Velon 
and Saran is that they need not be 
laundered or dry-cleaned. It is claimed 
that cleansing with a soft brush or a 
damp cloth is all that is necessary. 

A wide variety of products can be 
made from these two fibers, such as 
shoe tops, belts, ropes, seat covers, up- 
holstery, even window screens. Velon 
mesh is reported to be highly resistant 
to corrosion and moisture, hence su- 
perior to iron or copper mesh screen- 
ing for many industrial and tropical 
areas. 


PROTEIN-BASE FIBERS 


Another group of synthetic fabrics 
are the protein-base fibers. Up to the 
present time, three types of protein are 
used as raw material, namely, casein, 
peanut and soybean. The best known 
casein fiber is Aralac. It is a by-prod- 
uct of the dairy industry and during 
1942 capacity was expanded to about 
10,000,000 pounds annually. Hat man- 
ufacturers will tell you that virtually 
every single man’s felt hat made in the 
last three years contains some per- 
centage of Aralac. By far the largest 
use, though, is in the dress goods in- 
dustry. Because the fiber is easily 
blended with cotton and rayon, it is 
widely employed in knitting yarns, 
also as a filler for pillows and quilted 
goods, in blankets and as interlining. 

Records show that one pound of 
casein makes one pound of Aralac 
(skim milk contains about 3% casein) . 
Analysts have figured out that there is 
4 potential supply of some 1,500,000,- 
000 pounds of casein annually from 
all skim milk in the country. Aralac’s 
properties are similar to those of wool. 
It now sells for about 64¢ a pound, 
against wool prices of from 45¢ to 
$130, depending on the grade. We 

€ no monopoly on casein fibers. 
They have been made abroad, too, for 
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some years. Britain is manufacturing 
a casein wool. In Belgium it was known 
as Cargau, in Germany as Tiolan, in 
Italy as Lanital. 

Glasgow, Scotland, has been the 
seat of a lot of research and as early 
as 1939 protein fibers were made there 
ftom peanuts. The lowly “groundnut,” 
as the British call it, is said to produce 
a very fine fiber which takes dyes even 
better than wool and is softer. 

An essentially American develop- 
ment is the soybean fiber. At the end 
of 1942, capacity was increased to 


and can be woven or knitted into a 
variety of cloth, from heavy materials 
all the way down to fine laces and 
voiles. Its elasticity is not affected by 
washing, heat, ironing, moisture or 
dry cleaning. It doesn’t shrink and 
will stand up long after the material 
into which it has been worked has de- 
teriorated. 

One development that has given 
headaches to the Axis is the plastic 
coating of war essential textile yarns, 
in order to give them additional 
strength, make them water or fire- 











Leading Companies in the Synthetic Fibers Field 
Net 
Income Div. Current Yield 

Synthetic Maker 1942 1942 Price bg 
NYLON St cas ccoasesacs $5.07 $4.25 $143 30% 
ARALAC National Dairy Products.... 1.95 0.80. 19 42 
SARAN ee ae 635° 300 196.22 
VELON Firestone Tire & Rubber.... 5.04¢ 1.50 35 43 
VINYON Union Carbide & Carbon.... 4.10 3.00 82 3.6 
VinyonE American Viscose ......... 3.20 2.00 44 45 
Frperctas Owens-Illinois Glass(a)..... 3.46 2.00 60 3.3 
LASTEX ye En hw ceseceses’s 1.82 sens 40 

*Including post-war refund. {Year ended May 31, 1943. tYear ended Oct. 3i, 1942. 

(a) Affiliated with Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp. 








1,825,000 pounds annually. It is 
claimed that Soylon can be manufac- 
tured in volume at less than half the 
cost of sheep’s wool. Its proponents 
claim it is even warmer than animal 
wool. A soybean fiber is reported to 
be made also in Japan. 

An important member of the family 
of synthetic yarns is the glass fiber 
known as Fiberglas. We began, to hear 
a lot about it when war broke out. It 
is now serving in war-vital functions. 
The Navy has adopted one of the two 
basic forms of this synthetic as its 
chief insulating material for refriger- 
ated space, boiler rooms, magazines 
and so on. 

Capacity is reported to have been 
greatly expanded and after the war 
Fiberglas probably will be used wide- 
ly, not only industrially, but in dec- 
orative fabrics, such as drapes, table- 
cloths, napkins, rugs and neckties as 
well. This glittering and romantic ma- 
terial has its manufacturing origin in 
an electrically heated furnace of melted 
glass. 

Still another important fiber is Las- 
tex. As its name implies, it is elastic 


proof, vermin or fungus-proof, acid or 
grease-proof, heat- or cold-proof. Plex- 
on is the name of one of the better 
known coatings. 

Paper, incidentally, has also been 
coated with plastics. Any further dis- 
cussion along those lines, though, 
would lead us astray from textiles into 
the wider field of synthetics. 

In conclusion, any fear should be 
dispelled that after the war synthetic 
fibers are apt to replace any and all 
natural fibers from the market. As a 
matter of fact, the present known ca- 
pacity for synthetic fibers in the U. S. 
amounts to only about 12% of our 
total fiber consumption in 1939, in- 
cluding cotton, wool, horsehair, kapok, 
hemp and all others. On the contrary, 
a growing synthetic fiber output, while 
naturally intensifying competition be- 
tween man-made and natural products, 
is expected to have a stabilizing influ- 
ence on the industry as a whole. In 
time, the often-publicized threat of a 
textile fiber shortage should be elimi- 
nated altogether. This seems to be the 
best, unbiased opinion of men in the 
trade, who .ought to know. 
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Billion Dollar Market 


eee that’s the after-the-war prospect 
for electrical appliances in rural America 


HEN the guns oi war cease fir- 
ing and the roar of the bomber 
gives way to the drone of the 
skyliner, U. S. manufacturers will not 
only seek to recapture their old mar- 
kets, but to open up new ones as well. 

One vast new market that has scarce- 
ly been charted, let alone developed, is 
the market for electrical appliances 
and equipment in rural America. | 
think it will total a billion dollars in 
the first few post-war years. 

In the seven years immediately pri- 
or to our entry into the war, the num- 
ber of farms receiving central station 
current was lifted from 743,954 to 
nearly 2,500,000. The increase in farm 
electrification was greatest in the 
three years before Pearl Harbor. How- 
ever, many of the farms that received 
current during this period were not 
sufficiently equipped with power tools 
by the time production was halted. 

Right here is a tremendous backlog 
of business awaiting perceptive manu- 
facturers when peacetime production 
is resumed, for these farmers will have 
both the need and the funds to invest 
in labor-saving and comfort-assuring 
devices. 


OTHER COUNTRIES AHEAD 


While we have made tremendous 
strides in bringing the advantages of 
light and power to rural America, we 
have lagged far behind the other mod- 
ern nations of the world. We have in- 
creased our percentage of electrified 
farms to about 40%, but Britain, 
France, Holland, Germany, Japan and 
the Scandinavian nations had from 
70% to 90% of their farms aided by 
electricity back in 1935. 

Studies show that almost immedi- 
ately after the war ends, some two mil- 
lion more farms can be electrified on 
a sound amortization basis, and at 
rates farmers can afford to pay. A 
substantial number of rural electrifica- 
tion co-operative projects have already 
applied for post-war government loans. 
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By HARRY SLATTERY 


Rural Electrification Administrator 


What does this market mean to 
manufacturers? Apart from the hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars involved 
in line construction costs, transformer 
equipment, etc., it spells a billion dol- 
lar markc«t for equipment and appli- 
ances to use electricity. 

We have barely begun to scratch the 
surface in applying electricity to food 
and fiber production. We have just 
entered into the age of electro-agricul- 
ture. Until the termination of the last 
war, farming lagged far behind city 
industry. Farmers were hewers of 
wood and drawers of water. 


POWER TO CARRY ON 


Today, farm electricity is taking the 
place of sons gone into service and 
hired hands working in plane factories. 
It’s enabling older folks to carry on, 
indeed, increase food production in 
innumerable instances. WPB recog- 
nized the importance of farm elec- 


More then 2,500,000, or 40°, of our farms are now electrified 





tricity as a production tool when it 
recently authorized the extension of 
rural service to farms which met cer. 
tain food-production specifications, 

Though many farmers are using 
home-made electrical equipment, con. 
structed from scrap lumber and dis. 
carded parts of old machines, pow. 
ered by electric motors that are fre. 
quently portable, manufacturers have 
been reluctant to enter this field. Com- 
petent men, both on the farm and at 
colleges, have developed some fine and 
useful equipment only to find manufac. 
turers unwilling to put it into produc. 
tion, so that farmers could get the ben- 
efit of low cost, mass production 
methods. All they could do was to send 
inquiring farmers a print of their plans 
and invite them to build it for them- 
selves. 

In the post-war era, enterprising 
manufacturers will investigate this 

(Continued on page 31) 
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Getting in the News 
the Right Way 


N a Western Pennsylvania city is a 
| manufacturing plant to whose man- 

agement the phrase “being in the 
news” brings a shudder. The company 
has been in newspaper headlines five 
times in gecent years, and its executives 
are convinced that all editors are hos- 
tile to them. All the news has been on 
the negative side—an embezzlement by 
an assistant cashier, a strike, a vice- 
president in court on a trumped-up 
charge of alienation of affections, a 
fatal explosion and a suit by a trouble- 
hunting minority stockholder. 

“Why,” complains the management, 
“aren't the good things about this 
company ever printed?” 

The reason lies within the company. 

The management hasn’t any routine 
by which the good news, the construc- 
tive news, gets to editors’ desks. No 
one, inside or outside the organization, 
has been given the responsibility. 
That’s why only the company’s trou- 
bles get into print. 


GOOD NEWS NEGLECTED 


From time to time, virtually every 
company is in a position to furnish 
editors with newsworthy items about 
itself, its personnel or its products. The 
larger its volume, the more often do 
such opportunities occur; but even the 
small operator is by no means barred 
if watch is kept for opportunities. 

In the stratum of big business, cor- 
porations have a “Director of Public 

ions” and, in addition, retain 
tutside counsel to assure that oppor- 
nities won’t be neglected. The rank 
id file companies, however, do not 
or justify such specialized setups. 
can handle their needs ade- 
y on a non-professional basis to 
ta “good press” in their local com- 
inities and keep the “trade” proper- 
‘informed. “Making news,” in tra- 
nal press-agent style, has no part 
‘the process. 

The first step is to make one specific 
individual in the organization definite- 
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By MARK KENTON 


ly responsible for the effort. Literary 
skill isn’t necessary. Legitimate busi- 
ness news doesn’t have to be “dressed 
up.” It merely needs to be reported: 
(1) In the right form; (2) to the right 
people; (3) at the right time. That 
entails no elaborate machinery and no 
great outlay of time or money. 

To prepare for the responsibility, the 
person selected should first do two 
things. First, find out from local pub- 
lications to just what individual on 
the editorial staff each type of news 
item should be phoned or mailed; 
second, learn from first-hand study 
just what types of news each trade 
publication in the company’s industry 
is apt to print. 

As a rule, newspapers and other lo- 
cal publications always consider items 
about (a) annual officer elections and 
annual statements, (b) important per- 
sonnel changes involving either local 
residents or former citizens, (c) major 
expansions in facilities or notable con- 
tracts, (d) activities of the company’s 
social or athletic organizations, (e) 
human interest oddities, and, at the 
present time, (f) significant war activi- 
ties when information can be released. 


WHAT EDITORS WANT 


In the business and trade paper 
field, editors in general will pay atten- 
tion to (a) factual descriptions of new 
products and ‘product changes, (b) 
personnel changes in executive and 
sales departments, (c) major expan- 
sions in facilities, (d) moving of sales 
offices or opening of new offices. Some 
of them will consider factual, descrip- 
tive articles on production processes 
and selling methods, if helpfully in- 
formative in nature and self-praise is 
soft-pedaled or omitted. Speeches made 
by executives before business organi- 
zations are also acceptable to some 
publications, provided the topic is of 
direct interest to readers. 

In preparing material for publica- 
tions, four facts need to be observed: 


1. News isn’t a cloak for free adver- 
tising. Embroidery should be omitted 
and no items sent out in a form which 
will be hard to blue-pencil down to 
printable form and length. 

2. “News” is what happened today 
or yesterday, especially where news- 
papers are concerned. 

3. Material should go to the right 
editor. ‘ 

4. Some stories merit an accom- 
panying photograph. If you believe a 
coming event justifies an item with 
illustration in local papers, advise pub- 
lications in advance. If they agree, 
they'll send their staff photographers. 
Some business papers are big users of 
photos of individuals, either studio 
style or informal snapshots; for their 
use keep a file of glossy prints of all 
key executives. 


NEWS WON'T KEEP 


One mechanical detail should also 
be emphasized. If a release is sent to 
a list of publications, be sure that all 
get clearly readable copies. Don’t in- 
vite the use of a scrap basket by mail- 
ing smudged carbons, poorly dupli- 
cated sheets or dark-colored stationery. 

The big thing to remember, how- 
ever, is the time element. News doesn’t 
keep. In an editor’s eyes, it becomes 
past history with a speed disconcerting 
to laymen. Newspapers are particularly 
stringent in their insistence on timeli- 
ness. Among business papers, too, an 
item sent today may arrive in time to 
catch the next issue. Held over until 
tomorrow, it may arrive after the issue 
has been “made up,” and end in the 
scrap basket because it would be old 
stuff in the next issue. 

Your judgment as to what is “news” 
won't always coincide with editors’ 
opinions. Still, you can be sure of this 
much—no matter how many times 
you're disappointed during the year, 
the sum total of the effort will give 
your company a better break in “the 
news.” 
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By GENE ROBB 


ing a little faster and blaring a 

little louder as it rocks along to- 
ward the end of a torrid Summer. It 
is carrying a record load of those who 
ride at government expense, with new 
arrivals crowding on by the thousands 
every additional month the Nation 
goes on with the war. Far behind the 
fighting fronts, the wartime managers 
in the U. S. Capital are still searching 
in vain for politically acceptable ways 
to handle the hard consequences of 
the war. 

First, the civilian’s share of almost 
everything is shrinking and must 
shrink much more before it can be 
enlarged. Christmas now looks like the 
low point. Items still available and 
reasonably plentiful—like clothing— 
will have to be further defrilled and 
debased. There will be fewer varieties, 
less “freedom of choice.” 

Increased purchasing power more 
than matches the rise in prices of con- 
sumer goods. About the same amount 
was sold in the first half of *43 as in 
the same months of 42, but higher 
prices put dollar volume up 15%. 
Government estimates a drop of 20% 
in the last half of the year as short- 
ages mount. Stores are agreeing to 
“stabilize” business by refraining from 
special sales and competitive price ad- 
vertising. Some will go farther and 
close one or two days per week. 


ie Washington Carousel is whirl- 


MANPOWER PROBLEMS 


Second, the gravest shortage—man- 
power—is the biggest impediment to 
increased war production and puts the 
sharpest strain on civilian life. Big 
part of manpower trouble arises from 
political tie-up with unions and their 
unwillingness to abandon feather-bed- 
ding and other make-work practices. 
’ Also there is resistance by both labor 
and management to a National Service 
Act which would be used to compel 
workers to move where they are most 
needed. 

Manpower Commission is putting a 
“labor priority” program into effect 
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in cities where help is scarcest. It will 
affect only the marginal fringe of 
workers and no one will be asked to 
take a job beyond commuting distance 
from home. Employers in businesses 
are being urged to make much greater 
use of part-time help which may be 
recruited from housewives and stu- 
dents. Longer work-week gives a little 
assistance to manufacturing lines but 
seldom answers the problem of stores 
and service establishments. 


TO DRAFT FATHERS, OR NOT? 


Third, announcement that fathers 
will be subject to draft after October 1 
renews confusion among the 6,500,000 
non-farming fathers from 18 to 37. 
Barring serious military reverses, very 
few “eligible” fathers—not more than 
one in ten—will be called up this year. 
Chief purpose of lifting the ban on 
father-drafting was to get them to 
switch to essential work. If war goes 
reasonably well, even fewer fathers 
should be called in °44. 

Congress will buck the military on 
the father draft when it returns in Sep- 
tember and may force through Taft’s 
suggestion that fathers over 30 should 
remain at home. Only those physically 
fit fathers whose local board order 
number is less than 1,000 need be im- 
mediately concerned about the pros- 
pect of a uniform. 

Fourth, forces of inflation continue 
much stronger than the ambiguous ef- 
forts of Government that are working 
against them. Wages, farm prices and 
consumer-goods prices are chasing 
each other around in the spiraling cir- 
cle. Aggregate gains to farmers and 
labor in prices paid for their crops 
and their work far exceed the 25% 
rise in. the cost of living since August, 
°39. After adjustment for higher liv- 
ing costs, pay for labor remains nearly 
30% greater than pre-war. OPA is still 
determined to roll back price levels to 
September, 1942, but means of ac- 
complishment remain unsettled. Unless 
Congress agrees to broader use of sub- 
sidies—a 50-50 chance—cost of living 


may be expected to resume its upwan 
trend of about 1% per month. 

Fifth, labor is restive and anxioy 
to exploit worker shortage by demanj 
for higher pay and greater privilege, 
Connally-Smith Act’s effect on strike 
will be determined before this month 
is out. Most serious inequity is com, 
pulsory surrender of plants to the Gov. 
ernment if workers vote to strike, eve, 
though management is not at fault, 
Labor thus can force the Governmen 
to take over any business that labor 
wants. This one-sided advantage of la. 
bor is increased further by the War 
Labor Board’s inability thus far tp 
enforce its decisions. 

Union protests are so vociferous that 
the Administration is preparing a pro- 
gram to offset complaints abgpt living 
costs. It is considering relaxing the 
“line” against wage increases by pro- 
viding for paying them in script which 
could not be cashed until after the war, 
It is looking into a modified food. 
stamp plan for low-income groups. lt 
will plump for subsidies to bring food 
costs down. It is trying to work out 
an “industrial feeding” program, in- 
plant feeding, cost to be borne by the 
employer but chargeable against taxes 
or under government contract. Subtle 
bureaucratic slant is that the talk is 
about “feeding workers” rather than 
“workers eating.” 


TAX OUTLOOK 


Sixth, uncertainty about new taxes 
is becoming more acute as the season 
for raising them draws near. Secretary 
Morgenthau and Chairman Doughton 
of House Ways and Means Committee 
probably will be able to get together 
on a tax program, but the committe 
is expected to force modification. The 
real test won’t come before the very 
last of the year, when-or-if the House 
tax bill goes to the Senate Finance 
Committee. Chairman Walter George 
remains the most important influence 
on taxes in the country. 

George is leaning toward a sale 
tax “in principle” but doubts it can be 
passed in an election year. He will op 
pose retroactive taxes on corporation 
income in °43, but corporation taxé 
will be stepped up for *44. “Luxury” 
articles will not be able to escape fairly 
stiff boosts in tax rates which, over all 
probably will be double present levies. 
Personal incomes either will suffer by 
another boost in the surtaxes or, a 
now seems more probable, compulsory 
savings to be refunded by the Gover 
ment after the war. 
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FREE TO WAR INDUSTRIES 


To Help Increase Wartime Production, 





Cities Service Offers All Essential Industries 
A Free Industrial Heat Prover Test! 


This test helps to solve combustion problems, 
reveals how fuel can be conserved, and the 
quantity and quality of the product increased. 


Today, a vast majority of our industrial plants stil! 
are without any means of maintaining accurate com- 
bustion control. 


It is to these plants that Cities Service Oil Companies 
now offer, without charge or obligation, a complete 
combustion control test with the unique, new Cities 
Service Industrial Heat Prover. This service is avail- 
able on request in most of the important industrial 
cities East of the Rocky Mountains. 


The Cities Service Industrial Heat Prover has been 
thoroughly tested on practically every type of com- 
bustion equipment in this country and with every kind 
of fuel. 


It has been adopted by users of steam power plants, 
open hearth furnaces, cement kilns, heat-treating 





THE CITIES SERVICE INDUSTRIAL HEAT PROVER—a 
new, accurate combustion analysis instrument—devel- 
Oped by the Cities Service Research Division to enable 
those engaged in the oxygen control of furnace atmos- 
Pheres to achieve greater combustion efficiency at less cost. 
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apparatus, crucible furnaces and internal combustion 
engines. 


Accurate combustion analysis made as a result of 
the Cities Service Industrial Heat Prover tests have 
resulted in considerable savings in fuel- costs, have 
reduced repairs and replacements on furnace linings, 
crucibles and refractories due to flame corrosion .. . 
and have led to increased production of better and 
more uniform products. 


Wire or phone your nearest Cities Service office or 
mail the coupon today—for a Cities Service Industrial 
Heat Prover test in your plant. 


A member of the Cities Service engineering staff will 
then visit your plant at your convenience and make 
a Heat Prover analysis of your combustion processes. 
This engineer has been carefully trained for the 
purpose, and has at his command extensive informa- 
tion gathered by the Cities Service Research Division 
from power, metallurgical and chemical fields. 


po--ccmrn-n- ree — 


CITIES SERVICE OIL COMPANY 
Room 1687 
Sixty Wall Tower, New York 5, N. Y. 


Please arrange a Cities Service Industrial Heat 
Prover test for my plant. I understand there is 
no charge or obligation for this service. 


Name 





Title 





Company 





ann amen 


Address ne ae 
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OIL iS AMMUNITION—USE IT WISELY! 


CITIES SERVICE OIL COMPANY. 


CHICAGO 


NEW YORK 
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War Booms the 
Bunny Industry 


By J. K. ARTHUR 


BACKYARD, second-hand chick- 
A en coop, stocked with common 

white rabbits to provide addi- 
tional meat for Mrs. G. Zuiderweg’s 
home table, was the beginning of a 
now thriving commercial rabbitry near 
Vista, Calif. 

Every month this year more than 
11,000 pieces of mail have poured in- 
to the U. S. Rabbit Experiment Sta- 
tion at Fontana, Calif., from individ- 
uals all over the country who would 
like to duplicate Mrs. Zuiderweg’s suc- 
cess. Some of them would like to go 
beyond it to selling pelts to the fur 
trade. A few long-sighted business men 
want to get in “on the ground floor” 
of a potential $2,000,000 angora wool 
business. At least 10,000 more breed- 
ers are needed if we are going to meet 
wartime requirements for that prod- 
uct alone. The Government has a need 
for approximately 250,000 pounds of 
rabbit wool a year. 


ONE BOTTLENECK 


At the present time, lack of sufficient 
breeding stock is the bottleneck of the 
expanded rabbit production program. 
It took an immense spurt forward a 
year ago when the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture focussed attention on 
rabbit flesh as one way of curbing the 
meat shortage. 

Already, “bunny in a bun” eating 
houses are springing up all over the 
country. St. Louis claims credit for 
the first one, and there are now prob- 
ably 4,000 people in the Kansas City 
area alone in the rabbit business. Last 
Winter 102,200 wild rabbits were 
snared in just four Missouri counties. 
They sold through eight buying sta- 
tions at about 15¢ a head. Domestic 
rabbit meat brings 25¢ a pound whole- 
sale—and up, mostly up. 

What’s happening in Missouri is 
typical of the rabbit boom the country 
over. It is estimated that there are now 
200,000 breeders. They range from 
backyard operators with two does and 


a buck, sufficient to keep a family of 
four in “part-time” meat for a year, 
to commercial rabbitries with 1,000 
animals furnishing flesh to butchers 
and pelts to the hatters or the fur 
trade. 

California leads the country in rab- 
bits. One out of six of the country’s 
60,000 commercial rabbitries grew 
there a major portion of the 9,000,000 
pounds of meat produced in 1942. 
This year there will be more. Dr 
George S. Templeton, Director of the 
Government’s experiment station at 
Fontana, hands out advice to begin- 
ners on everything from how to cure 
a rabbit skin to how to handle a doe. 


HOW TO BEGIN 


The potential rabbit breeder, cast- 
ing about for ways to begin, has sev- 
eral marketing avenues open to him, 
all of them potentially profitable. He 
may want to make a small investment 
and set about reducing the family meat 
bill, or he may want to go into the 
meat business on a big scale. Before 
the war, California shipped frozen 
rabbit meat to Hawaii and to the At- 
lantic seaboard. Local demand usually 
keeps it closer home. 

With a litter of anywhere from six 
to 10 young ready to eat three months 
after the breeding period of 90 days, 
demand for their meat is growing even 
faster than their tendency to multiply. 

Although fur on young fryers at 
their market age of two months is not 
as good as on older rabbits, the felt 
hat making industry gobbled it up last 
year at approximately $1.25 a pound. 
The white skins are preferred because 
they furnish background for dyes of 
any popular color. 

Normally two-thirds of the rabbit 
fur came to us to the tune of 9,000,000 
pounds annually from Australia, filled 
in by the long-haired, thick pelt of the 
Belgian and French wild rabbits. 
Much fur is still coming in from Aus- 
tralia and commands anywhere from 


75¢ to $2.00 a skin. If the American 
breeder can meet the quality of the 
wild rabbits of Australia, which he 
hasn’t done yet, and the quantity de. 
manded by the fur industry, which 
can’t bother with lots of 75 or 100, 
there’s a practically unlimited demand 
to fill. Now that every girl working in 
a munitions factory wants at least a 
“lapin” coat, the American bunny 
farms have a chance to get a slice of 
the fur trade—if they breed right. 
With the Government buying most 
of the sheep wool clipped here, and 
rumors of wool cloth rationing in the 
air, angora is in the spotlight. Right 
now the demand is far greater than 
the supply. For the past six years there 
has been a steadily climbing cash mar- 
ket, now commanding something like 
$6.75 a pound. Up to wartime, breed: 
ing angoras in this country was chief- 
ly a hobbyist’s job. Now wise ones are 
cashing in on a product which can be 
harvested three or four times a year 
more easily than sheep’s wool. 


ARMY NEEDS RABBITS 


War is spurring production in an- 
other direction, too. Normally, hos 
pitals use millions of rabbits a year; 
now the Army and Navy are requiring 
even more annually for medical re 
search. For example, Rockland Farms 
in New York has catered strictly to 
the scientific and research field for 
almost 22 years. At the present time, 
the owner claims that better than 90% 
of his product is going into war 
laboratories. 

“Profitless pets” summed up the 
rabbit industry a quarter century ago. 
Today, state and national rabbit asso 
ciations are tumbling over themselves 
to help newcomers establish themselves 
in a business which, in meat alone, the 
Department of Interior estimates is 
going to be increased by at least 25% 
in 1943. 

The number of hutches you want 
to build is apparently the only limit. 
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The 


ittle steel trap 
that fooled 
the Japs 


Jap saboteurs pulled a stunt in the Philip- 
pines that would have had tragic conse- 
quences— if it had worked. 


They poured melted wax into our supply 
of 100-octane gas, hoping our engines would 
go dead... permanently. 


While under Jap cross-fire, engines of our 
PT boats stopped. Inspection showed the 
filters clogged with wax. Our men had to 
clean the wax out every hour. But the point 
is, that the filters stopped the wax from 
getting into the motors! If they hadn’t, 
there’d have been no ‘‘eggshell’’ exploits. 


The filter wire is a development of U-S- 
Steel . . . stainless steel wire finer than hu- 
man hair, so thin that it takes twenty miles 
of it to make a pound! 


Such developments from the 174 labora- 
tories of U-S- Steel are helping to make our 
armed forces the best equipped in the world. 


Look for steel marvels after the war 


Stainless steel is now limited to war mate- 
rials. But after the war, improved stainless 
steel, and many other war-improved steels, 
will be available for your use in manufactur- 
ing peacetime products. These better steels 
will hold new possibilities of finer quality, 
bigger markets, and more efficient manufac- 
turing methods for American industry. And 
these new steels will make the U-S’S Label 
a more powerful sales aid than ever on the 
goods you produce. 


NEW STEELS 
FOR. AMERICA 


BUY WAR BONDS EVERY PAYDAY 


The money you loan builds America’s wor strength. 
Yours again to spend in years to come... for new 
comforts, products of steel, things for better living. 


AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY + AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COM 
PANY + BOYLE MANUFACTURING COMPANY + CARNEGIE- 
ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION - COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY. 
CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION « FEDERAL SHIPBUILDING @ DRY 
BOCK COMPANY + NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY + OIL WELL 
SUPPLY COMPANY «+ TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD 
COMPANY + TUBULAR ALLOY STEEL CORPORATION + UNITED 
STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY + UNITED STATES STEEL 
SUPPLY COMPANY + UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY 
VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY 
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Post-War Opportunities in 
International Relations 





This is the ninth in our series 
of stories on investment, job 
and career opportunities in 
the post-war world, Coming 
soon: Opportunities in Post- 
War Boating; other surveys. 











HE world is rapidly growing 
smaller. Within a few years, air- 
liners will be so fast that the 
powerful nations of the earth will be 
as near the U.S. as Canada is today. 
World peace, then, won't be influenced 
by distance and guarded boundaries, 
but will depend on a general improve- 
ment in understanding and goodwill 
between ‘the peoples of the earth. To 
this end, millions of dollars will be 
spent after the war by governments 
and private industry in accordance 
with a program now being formulated. 
A private business enterprise that 
contributes toward the success of the 
program will almost certainly have 
government aid, as well as encourage- 
ment. Certain types of businesses will 
be beneficiaries of widespread govern- 
ment advertising. Let’s consider some 
of the possibilities; 


TOURIST TRADE BOOM 


1. It is not easy to be friends with 
a man you have never seen, or to have 
a sentimental regard for a country you 
have never visited. International tour- 
ist travel, at low cost, is going to be 
fostered as part of the goodwill pro- 
gram. Federal subsidies of new steam- 
ship lines, organized for this purpose, 
may be safely anticipated. The huge 
number of cargo ships now being pro- 
duced will not be needed after the 
war; many of these ships can be trans- 
formed into one-class cruise boats. 

High school as well as college stu- 
dents will be encouraged to travel, 
with the financial aid, if need be, of 
the Government. Everyone who can 


possibly manage the time for it will 


By H. S. KAHM 


be urged to visit other countries and 
acquire friends of other nationalities. 
“Visit a different country each year,” 
might become an international slogan. 
Young John Q. Citizen, and his fam- 
ily, too, is going to be made inter- 
national-minded. 

The operation of these cruise ships 
for the masses is going to be profitable. 

2. Americans are sold on the time- 
payment plan. No matter how low the 
cost of a foreign cruise is made (such 
as under $100), hundreds of thou- 
sands of people will want their jour- 
neys financed. The idea of a trip to 
Europe for $25 down and $10 a month 
will prove irresistible to huge num- 
bers. This will open up a new field for 
new finance companies. 


CRUISE FINANCING 


Under government pressure, ar- 
rangements will be made by industry 
to make it possible for vacations to be 
long enough to include a foreign 
cruise. Responsible, salaried workers 
other than teachers will be in the mar- 
ket for trip financing. The opportuni- 
ties in this field will be broad and 
lucrative. 

3. The completion of the Pan-Amer- 
ican highway will open up a new field 
of opportunity—bus cruises to Mexico, 
Central and South America. These spe- 
cial international buses will be de- 
signed solely for all-expense tours, 








each bus accompanied by a cruise di- 
rector or guide. People who prefer 
land to sea travel will take advantage 
of these low-cost bus cruises, which 
may be operated as a separate business 
of its own. 

These buses, incidentally, will go 
directly to the places of interest, select- 
ing the most beautiful routes, explore 
the by-ways of the cities, and generally 
perform a function that could not be 
duplicated by trains. 


FESTIVALS AS BUSINESS 


4. Each year a Festival of Nations 
is held in St. Paul, wherein each na- 
tional group offers typical food of its 
country, along with displays of na- 
tional products, typical music and 
dances and other entertainment. These 
annual Festivals, it is understood, have 
been substantially profitable, although 
they have not been commercially con- 
ducted. With an intense program of 
education, arousing interest in the 
lives, customs, manners, foods and en- 
tertainment of foreign nations, there 
will be an opportunity to place such 
Festivals on a business basis in every 
large city, with the co-operation of the 
governments of the various nations 
presented, 

For example, a permanent Festival 
of Nations would devote one to several 
weeks to each nationality. Intelligently 
organized, these Festivals should be 
highly lucrative, for they would afford 
pleasure-loving Americans a brand new 
kind of entertainment. 

5. The circus. has long been one of 
the big money-makers in the entertain- 
ment world. A new type of traveling 
entertainment organization may have 
the support of this and other govern- 
ments: A mobile edition of the Festi- 
val of Nations, above outlined, de- 
signed to reach the people in small 
towns, to give them a vivid impression 
of the culture of other lands. 

When Europe is again economically 
stable there will be an opportunity to 
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40 YEARS 


F  gywecgeie automobile industry — manufactur- 
ing, wholesaling, retailing and servicing— 
is recognized today as the world’s outstanding 
example of what free men can accomplish when 
there is an incentive to apply fully their individ- 
ual initiative and enterprise. 


The vitality of the automobile business comes 







ployment at high wages. Thousands of smaller 
businesses have developed as suppliers to the 
automobile industry. The result is that this nation 
has acquired in its 30,000,000 cars and trucks the 
finest, most flexible transportation in the world. 


Now the resources of the automobile and re- 
lated industries are being applied to the number 


of American Initiative and Enterprise 


; from its highly competitive nature. This char- ome job of helping to win this war. Their facil- 
‘ acteristic has constantly spurred both manufac- ities and manpower are applying automobile 
h turers and dealers to make their products and _— quantity and precision manufacturing methods to 
. services ever more attractive to the customer. production of vast amounts of fighting equipment. 
. There are many instances of individual enter- Thirty million cars and trucks are busy carry- 
‘ prise and constructive cooperation between the ing a huge share of the essential transportation 
» automotive and allied industries which have been load. And the dealers and their mechanics are 
. of great public benefit: performing the vital wartime function of keep- 
e The steel industry and automotive metallur- acti these wee = — ” inet storing and 
gists have developed new alloys which have made elivering the limited supply of remaining new 
cars and trucks stronger, safer, longer lived . . . vehicles, and redistributing where most needed 
, the used cars and trucks that constitute our pres- 
at lower cost. P 
, 4 ent available supply. 
. . : : 
The rub ber industry has oo ee Approximately 7,000,000 — nearly one-fourth 
a construction. Years ago, tires that cost $50.00 to : 
> of all the cars and trucks in use today — are of 
ts $75.00 were guaranteed for only 5,000 miles. In : 
; : Chrysler Corporation manufacture. Plymouth, 
a- recent years, we have had tires costing only Dodge. De So ‘piteciiendaetiens h 
id $10.00 or $15.00 that could be driven 50,000 &e, to and \ntysier dealers in cach Coni- 
a siciaie nesian munity are making it their wartime job to main- 
: ge re. : tain this large segment of the Nation’s motor 
ri Improvements in lubricating oils and greases transportation resources, 
4 by the petroleum industry have added thousands Back h ee ee 
- of miles to the life of motor vehicles. Recmeines se “wr dealers in this important war- 
of time work, Chrysler Corporation is doing its best 
¥ Better gasolines have enabled automobile man- _to make available the right replacement parts 
me ufacturers to improve their engines for better so that cars and trucks that require them can 
at performance and economy. be kept in operation. 
ch All these advances have benefited the public. For 40 years, encouraged by free competition, 
Ty And there are still more. Improved manufactur- America’s automobile retailers, wholesalers, serv- 
he ing methods and wide distribution, over the years ice men and manufacturers have served the Na- 
ns have so substantially lowered prices that it has tion. During peacetime, they have given this 
been possible for people to purchase new auto- country the finest, and lowest cost transportation 
val mobiles for less than 27 cents per pound. Mil- in the world, and are now maintaining this trans- 
ral lions of men and women have been given em- portation for the successful prosecution of the war. 
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GENERAL TIRE LEADS AGAIN! 


with Top-Quality 
in 


American-Made 
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% Today’s new General Tire from American-Made 
rubber has that same special plus of Top-Quality 
car owners have always taken for granted in a 

General . . . that certain quality “know-how” that 
for 25 years has made General mean longer, safer, 
more economical mileage . . . 


General’s engineers have drawn on all their quality 

experience—all they have learned about getting more 
out of rubber—to produce a tire from American- 
Made rubber that is a General through and through! 


Of course, rubber must still be conserved 
... but, you may be eligible to buy. Your 





General Tire Dealer cordially invites you 
Hep-o to come in and see this great new General 
GENERAL Tire ... from American-Made rubber. 
TIRE THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER CO. 





Akron, Ohio 











Give This Book To Someone in the Service! 


Fer years friends of B. C. FORBES have been urging that he edit a truly representative 
selection of the inspiring messages which have done so much to encourage the American way. 

Finally, aided by the staff of Forbes Magazine, he has compiled in one handsomely bound 
volume, “Thoughts on the Business of Life,’’ 639 of the greatest of these messages. 

Here is the ideal book for a man in the Service. He will turn to it often for courage and cheer. 


meee —- Return Coupon With Only $2 for Yeur Copy— - — = — — — - 


B. C FORBES PUBLISHING CO., 120 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 8-15 
Enclosed is $2. Please send a copy of “Thoughts on the Business of Life” to: (N. Y. C. 














organize an American Festival to tour 
the world, offering such novelties (to 
the Europeans) as American hot dogs 
and hamburgers, displays of the latest 
mechanical gadgets, American folk mu. 
sic, rodeos and similar entertainment, 

6. There will be lucrative opportu. 
nities to establish new International 
Booking Agencies, organizing world 
tours for the outstanding orchestras, 
lecturers and athletes of all nations. 

7. In the mercantile field, there 
should be an opportunity in each ma. 
jor city to establish an International 
Store, with each nation in the world 
represented by a department selling the 
imported products of that nation. Un- 
der a reciprocal arrangement, such 
stores would also be operated in Euro. 
pean cities, and would contain Ameri- 
can departments. 

8. A heavily-increased interest in 
foreign travel, due to a governmental 
educational program and low rates, 
will give rise to opportunities to estab- 
lish language schools on a broad scale. 
One of the big attractions might be 
an arrangement whereby the students 
of each school would be able to corre- 
spond with tle students in other coun- 
tries, thus establishing friendships 
which would be helpful to them when 
they visit those countries. For example, 
an American studying Spanish would 
correspond with Argentine students 
studying English. 


PUBLISHING OPPORTUNITIES 


9. There will be lucrative opportu- 
nities in the publishing field. European 
guidebooks are now almost 100% ob- 
solete, and the large-scale resumption 
of foreign travel will create a huge de- 
mand for new ones, listing places of 
interest, hotels, restaurants, etc., for 
Americans. 

10. Post-war Europe will welcome 
the establishment of American dental 
schools. American dentistry is recog: 
nized as the best in the world. Foreign 
dentists, trained in American methods, 
will make a real contribution toward 
international goodwill. Students desir- 
ing to attend these schools may have 
the financial aid of their governments. 
The schools, operated on a business 
basis, should be lucrative. 

The international-minded business 
men who engage in these activities may 
make a great deal of money, but more 
than that, they will be making an im- 
portant contribution toward the foster- 
ing of international friendships, with- 
out which peace in the years to come 
will be impossible. 
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Yes, in only sixty seconds of continuous firing, fifty 
fighters use seven tons of copper. A ton of copper is 
used every twenty minutes that a 37mm. anti-aircraft 
gun is in action. Our Signal Corps utilizes 5,000 tons 
of copper monthly for communications equipment. 


To build one of our giant battleships takes a million 
pounds of salt-water resisting copper alloy castings; 
half a million pounds of copper sheet and tube; a 
quarter of a million pounds of copper and alloys for 
wires, coils and cables. A propeller to drive the giant 





through the water requires 50,000 pounds of bronze. 


These few examples from land, sea and air are but a 
fraction of the part copper and its alloys play in the 
war. Not a single soldier, sailor or marine takes a 
step toward victory but copper and its alloys move 
with him. That’s why the men and women in the 
Anaconda mines, smelters, refineries, fabricating: 
plants and offices work with one object in view—to 
get strategic metals to the firing line, in the shortest 
possible time and in the greatest quantities. 
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1, ANACONDA COPPER MINING COMPANY 


ANDES COPPER MINING COMPANY 
CHILE. COPPER COMPANY 


GREENE CANANEA COPPER COMPANY 
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THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 
ANACONDA WIRE & CABLE COMPANY 
INTERNATIONAL SMELTING AND REFINING COMPANY 














.- GET TANGIER 
DRINKS! 





Why let Melting Ice steal the 
sparkle from your drinks? Use 
Canada Dry Water. Its “PIN- 
POINT CARBONATION” —millions 
of tinier bubbles— 
keeps drinks alive 







to the last drop! 
And its special 
formula makes 





any drink taste 
better. 


CANADA DRY’ 
WATER 


ITS “PIN-POINT CARBONATION” 
LASTS LONGER! 

















MUNICIPAL MANPOWER 


Man-scarce war plants are tapping a 
large new labor pool by hiring munici- 
pal and civil service employees as part- 
time, “split-shift” workers. Two big 
inducements: (1) Extra income; (2) 
patriotism. 


SOY BEAN SHAMPOO 


The versatile soy bean continues to 
make news. The latest novelty is a fine- 
textured, soy bean liquid for shampoo 
purposes. The Allen B. Wrisley Co., 
Chicago, is responsible for the product. 


ABSENTEE PLAN 


Something new in labor relations is 
Aluminum Co. of America’s plan 
whereby the problem of absenteeism is 
solved by employees themselves, using 
“their own methods.” The program is 
administered by an all-workers com- 
mittee of nine, with chronic truants in- 
terviewed by workers’ union represen- 
tatives. Committee members visit 
homes of employees absent without ex- 
planation. 


“PIECE WORK" FOR EXECUTIVES 


Wartime executives who have long 
recognized the production-boosting 
value of piece-work plans are now 
adopting a variation of the system for 
themselves. Working on the theory 
that increased output is largely due to 
the efforts of key men, some companies 
are planning to offer stock or money 
bonuses to executives marking up high 
production records. 


CLAY STOVES 


Clay stoves—for both cooking and 
heating—may soon be on the market, 
says WPB. Perfected as a result of 
months of research, these ceramic 
stoves are expected to be ideal replace- 
ments for war-scarce metal ones. 


WARTIME “CHAIN LETTER" 


The Government is forging a new 
link in the old “chain letter” idea by 
the approval of a novel postcard plan 
designed to help service men and wo- 
men maintain war-born friendships. 
Called “Me an’ My Buddies,” the plan 
is to distribute compact paper folders 
containing three sets of postcards to 


bw Leas 


be mailed to members of the armed 
forces. Recipients simply write their 
addresses on the cards and pass them 
out to buddies with whom they want 
to keep in touch after the war. The 
“buddies” then mail the cards to their 
folks at home, who in turn buy another 
folder to mail acknowledgment cards 
to relatives of the original “buddy.” 
Card number three, completing the 
chain, is used to acknowledge the ac. 
knowledgment. 


FLYING ARTILLERY? 


Tomorrow’s fighting planes may ac- 
tually be squadrons of “flying artil- 
lery,” equipped with cannon powerful 
enough to destroy an entire ship with 
a single blast. Already, in fact, Lock- 
heed and North American plancs have 
been armed with 20 millimeter cannon 
that can explode a locomotive without 
reducing the crafts’ “fighter” qualities. 


MASS VACATIONS 


Dozens of Toronto, Can., stores and 
factories, faced with a lack of help to 
operate efficiently while key personnel 
are on Summer holidays, are shutting 
their whole establishments while the 
entire staff takes a vacation. Many 
stores are closing for as long as two 
weeks; to safeguard against customer 
criticism, closing dates are advertised 
in newspapers weeks in advance. 


FOUR-DAY WEEK 


Depleted stocks and drafted men are 
causing Houston, Tex., department 
stores to cock an attentive ear to a 
recently-proposed schedule for a four- 
day week. Going a step further, a four 
hour day has been suggested. 


GRAPE OIL 


With imported olive oil a wartime 
casualty, a California company has 
cropped up with what may be an effec: 
tive substitute. It’s developed a process 
for extracting oil from grape seeds, 
providing a product that’s said to taste 
like light-type olive oil itself. 


PLANT-SHARING PROGRAM 


Following the example of industrial 
“share-the-ride” plans, WPB is now 
actually instituting a “share-the-plant” 
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program, for war-working factories. 
To secure maximum output with a 
minimum of new construction and 
equipment, plants with cancelled con- 
tracts will be converted rapidly to oth- 
er production. As armament needs 
change, tools and materials will be 
shifted from plant to plant. 


"VITAMIN" FOR METALS 


“Indium,” a rare but 80-year-old 
element, is acting as a metallic “vita- 
min” to fortify vital metals against the 
wear and tear of heavy-duty war work. 
Though soft itself, the combination of 
indium with other metals makes them 
strongly resistant to corrosion and 
friction. One added feature: It’s still 
on the non-critical list. 


WEATHER CONTROL 


Washington’s new Statler Hotel is 
offering the last word in service by 
providing rooms with individual air- 
conditioning units that permit each 
guest to create his own weather con- 
ditions. Simply-designed, non-noisy 
units, made by the Carrier Corp., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., are conveniently located 
beneath room window sills. Air may 
be warmed or cooled by merely twist- 
ing a dial. 


MAN HUNT 


The Irvington Varnish & Insulation 
Co., Irvington, N. J., harassed by con- 
tinuing labor shortages, is resorting 
to the novel expedient of literally send- 
ing its workers out on a “man hunt.” 
Employees receive “bounties” of $10 
to $15 for each new worker who stays 
three months. 


TO THE POINT 


We must decide that poverty and 
unemployment have no part in the fu- 
ture democracy of America. One of 
the rights of citizenship must be the 
tight to do useful work.—GoveRNoR 
Epison of New Jersey. 


Of our national income (now at 140 
billions) some 91 billions goes to peo- 
ple in the lower brackets—people 
whose income is $3,000 or less.— 
SENATOR GEORGE, chairman, Senate 
Finance Committee. 


The post-war plans of the palace 
guard bureaucrats are to relieve the 
business man of all responsibility. And 
to relieve organized labor of all re- 
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sponsibility. And to relieve the farmer 
of all responsibility. And to relieve 
the elected representatives of the peo- 
ple in the Congress of all responsibil- 
ity.—ALFRED M. LANDON. 


The profits we are most interested 
in are those the public gets from using 





the commodities that industry pro- 
duces. After all, the only real profit is 
the general benefit—Henry Forp. 


Those with $5,000 or more income 
retain after taxes only 10% of the 
total national income.—COMMITTEE 
FOR CONSTITUTIONAL GOVERNMENT. 


LET'S KEEP ‘EM ROLLING 


By NORMAN G. SHIDLE 
Automotive Editor 


Roaps as well as 
vehicles must be 
maintained to keep 
war-needed motor 
transportation 
from collapsing. Bad roads accelerate 
vehicle breakdowns measurably. Re- 
cent tests under auspices of the Society 
of Automotive Engineers’ War Engi- 
neering Board show: (1) Vehicles 
operated over rough roads suffer 20 
times as many impacts as when run 
on smooth pavements; (2) under- 
inflation and overloading of tires aug- 
ment effect of road defects on tire life. 
* 


mane 


Talk persists about aircraft makers . 


building autos and auto manufacturers 
making planes after the war. The first 
is more likely than the latter, but 
neither is very likely on an important 
scale unless by mergers of some kind. 
More probable: Some car builders 
continuing to produce aircraft engines 
—and aircraft engine builders break- 
ing into the truck engine field. 


vs 43% of Communion in U.S. Depend Entirely on Highway Transportation 


Olle 












® Total U.S. 43% 


Sections in + pe indicate 
percentage of communities 
without railroads. 


Pleasantville, N. Y., recently fur- 
nished a good example of how to get 
something accomplished by traffic law 
enforcement, not just to play cops and 
robbers. Dimout regulations require 
that car and truck headlights be partly 
masked. Pleasantville police are stop- 
ping non-compliers and giving them a 
choice of a free headlight paint job 
or a summons. On a recent night 61 
of 71 stopped chose the free paint job. 


* 


Highways are supply lines. 

Some 54,000 American communities 
are without railroad facilities and de- 
pend entirely on highway transporta- 
tion. Collectively, these communities 
are essential to our war effort and to 
winning the peace. Parts for motor 
vehicles and repairs for roads are 
necessary to keep ’em rolling effective- 
ly. In New Mexico, 30% of the non- 
farm population live in towns not 
served by railroads; 27% in Maine; 
24% in Vermont (see map). 





Statistical Department—Automotive Council for War Production 





PRODUCTION 


Don’t expect production to meet 
1943 goals. Already slumping badly, 
it faces a staggering job in the months 


ahead. One big obstacle: Overconfi- 
dence as a result of military victories. 


. .. Recently curtailed cattle slaughter- 
ing will result in a sharp cut in civil- 
ian shoe production. Present stock- 
piles are expected to meet all ration 
quotas, however... . Discount fears 
of any production lag in the automo- 
tive industry. In spite of draft-depleted 








7 miles high—and fighting on “bottled air“ 


At 35,000 feet above the earth the 
air has so little oxygen that neither 
man nor bird can breathe. So our 
fliers wear masks with feed lines lead- 
ing to stainless steel oxygen tanks. 

These life-giving tanks release pure 
oxygen to the fliers as they soar into 
the danger zone. They are made of 
stainless steel because this metal com- 
bines great strength with light weight 
and is highly corrosion-resistant. 
Armco Stainless is being used in 
thousands of oxygen tanks. 

Stainless steel, like other modern 
materials, is being put to terrific 
tests, on land, on sea and in the air. 
War-product manufacturers are rap- 
idly learning how to do more with 
it and do it better. When peace 


= THE AMER(“AN ROLLING MILi COMPANY 
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comes, these same manufacturers 
will use this and other ARMCO special- 
purpose sheet steels to make new and 
better products for homes and 
industry. 

They will then be able to get all 
the new war-proved steels they want 
—sheet steels with special properties, 
special finishes and special coatings. 
Yes, there’ll be some interesting and 
even exciting things done with the 
better steels of tomorrew. The 
American Rolling Mill Company, 
2331 Curtis St., Middletown, Ohio. 


MODERN 

SHEET STEELS 
ARE SHAPING 
YOUR FUTURE 








manpower pools, output is expected to 
race ahead at steadily-increasing 
speeds. 

MATERIALS 


Tire troubles continue to harass 
civilian motorists. With current stocks 
sinking to the lowest levels in history, 
non-essential drivers can expect little 
relief before 1944. . . . Look for a big 
cut in next year’s paper stocks. Rea. 
son: Pulpwood supply is sagging way 
behind demand. . . . Don’t count too 
much on reports of more materials for 
civilian use. It’s just “a hope, not a 
prediction,” says Byrnes. . . . Synthetic 
fibers are making news on all fronts. 
(See p. 12.) Rayon yarn alone is be. 
ing turned out at the rate of 6,000,000 
miles a day. 


FUEL 


This Winter’s consumers can expect 
a 10% cut in coal allotments. Reason: 
Production is still millions of tons be- 
hind schedule. . . . East Coast motor- 
ists can shortly expect to get more 
gasoline, says Ickes, doing an “about- 
face” from his previous pessimism. 
One proviso: Increases will be subject 
to unexpected military needs (today’s 
war planes burn more gas in one day 
than was used for all military purposes 
in the last war). 


LABOR 


Draft calls are slashing industry’s 
labor supply. Pools will reach lowest 
ebb of the war by September, say 
officials, who hint that skilled workers 
may be released from military service 
for war plant duty. . . . Don’t be sur- 
prised if labor-drafting eventually be 
comes law. A long war will make it a 
necessity, says McNutt. . . . Discount 
claims that absenteeism has been 
“licked.” Many industries report 4 
startling increase of “stay-at-home” 
workers in the last two months. 


TRANSPORTATION 


America’s trucking industry is on 
the verge of a breakdown, say authori- 
ties. Three badly needed remedies: 
(1) Men; (2) gas; (3) equipment 
. . » There’s talk of a railroad trans 
portation crisis in the Fall. Reason: 
‘Contemplated transfer of many ship 
ments from highways to rails. 


FOOD 


Don’t expect many foods to follow 
coffee’s exit from the ration list 
Shortages, except fresh vegetables, will 
get worse instead of better. . . . Four 
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major government blunders are re- 
sponsible for America’s food head- 
aches, according to a recent survey of 
1,000 editors of trade and farm publi- 
cations. The big four: (1) Incompe- 
tence; (2) mismanagement; (3) bun- 
gling; (4) waste. . . . Officials are 
striving to hatch a solution to expected 

egg shortages. Rationing won’t work, 
they claim... . Milk dilemma: While 
supplies dwindle, the Agriculture De- 
partment urges adults to drink a pint 
a day. 


AVIATION 


Aircraft companies are spreading 
their wings for a take-off into new 
fields. A few post-war manufacturing 
possibilities: (1) Automobiles; (2) 
washing machines; (3) refrigerators. 
The big obstacle: Inadequate distribu- 
tion facilities. . . . Don’t be surprised 
if the demand for private planes soars 
to over 500,000 shortly after the war, 
say Government experts. Industry 
spokesmen are less optimistic. . . . 
America’s air transport industry is 
looking askance at railroad companies 
contemplating an invasion of the air 
freight field. The roads contend the 
move is essential if they’re to meet 
forthcoming plane company compe- 
tition. 

POST-WAR 


Utopia? Full employment after the 
war could slice America’s work week 
to as low as 32 hours a week, accord- 
ing to some observers. Three-day 
week-ends are also a possibility. .. . 
Tomorrow’s motorists may buy new 
cars for their tires instead of new tires 
for their cars, says the Universal Oil 
Products Co. Reason: Long-lived, syn- 
thetic tires may even outlast the cars. 

. Don’t expect fantastic, war-born 
“dream” merchandise to become a 
reality immediately after the war, 
warns We: tinghouse. Two to five years 
may elapse before “pipe-dreams” ac- 
tually become products. On the other 
hand, many developments will come 
fast... . . Be prepared for some star- 
tling changes in post-war living con- 
ditions, as a result of the lightning 
pace of electronic developments. A few 
probabilities: (1) “Magic” room lights 
that go on and off without even touch- 
ing a switch; (2) bacteria-killing, 
health-protecting ‘refrigerators; (3) 
smokeless smoke-stacks; (4) dust and 
germ-free homes. . . . Look for a boom 
in peacetime television, with low-cost 
home receivers a definite penny 


thortly after the war. 
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“Veterans” of the 
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over the Main Street of the Northwest! 


The legions of Caesar, the hosts of Han- 
nibal, like every army before and since, 
often marched on beans. Today these 
“veterans” are fighting again . . . helping 
supply valuable protein and food energy 
to our armed forces, civilians and allies. 

Among the world’s favorites are the 
plump, tender beans grown in the North- 
west, in Washington, Oregon, Idaho, 
Montana and Minnesota. From these 


NORTHERN 


states, Northern Pacific Railway last year 
helped move over 30,000,000 pounds... 
54 billion beans. 

Again this year, as meat-rationing con- 
tinues, and as war demands for beans in- 
crease, this plentiful meat-substitute will 
be even more conspicuous in the parade 
of vital war supplies moving along the 
tracks of the Northern Pacific — Main 
Street of the Northwest! 
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Every Ambitious Business Man 
Should Read this Free Booklet! 


“FORGING AHEAD IN BUSINESS” contains 
FACTS for all thoughtful, forward-looking 
men. 


This 64-page booklet, of which more than 
3,000,000 copies have been circulated, out- 
lines a definite plan of training for your future 
progress in business. 


Said one man who had sent for it: 
“In thirty minutes this booklet gave me a 


clearer picture of my business future than 
I have ever had before.” 


Fill in the coupon below and this helpful man- 
ual will be sent to you by mail and without cost. 
ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE, 
Dept. 53, 73 West 23rd Sreet, New York, N. Y. 
In Canada, 54 Wellington St., West, Toronto, Ont. 
Please mail me a copy of the 64-page book— 

“FORGING AHEAD IN BUSINESS.” 


SRS EERE EEE Hee Hee 





We've Arrested 
Clatter and Din in 
1,160 Restaurants 


... Yet This is Only Part of Our 
Background of Experience . . . 
Our Nation-wide Distributor 
Organization Can Bring Mod- 
ern Sound-Conditioning To Any 
Building of Any Type or Size... 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


SMa 


In Canede: Dominion Sound Equip ts, Utd. 
THE CELOTEX CORPORATION + CHICAGO 
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Victories Should Bring 
Optimism, Not Pessimism 


E have witnessed the extraordi- 

nary spectacle of practically all 

shares on the N. Y. Stock Ex- 
change tumbling on vitally encourag- 
ing war developments. Contrariwise. 
stocks in London have soared on simi- 
lar news. 

While early ending of the war would 
doubtless injuriously affect certain 
classes of stocks, the preponderating 
influence could not be other than stim- 
ulating, gratifying. 

Britain’s financial world has long 
demonstrated superior ability to ana- 
lyze correctly the significance of inter- 
national events. Therefore, what is 
happening there should not be over- 
looked by those here who rush to sell 
securities when the United Nations 
score decisively. 

The total collapse of Fascism, en- 
tailing the ignominious ousting of 
Mussolini, the victorious occupation of 
Sicily, the triumphant demolition of 
vital German aad other Nazi-held war 
centers, the wrecking of Germany’s 
chief source of oil (Ploesti), the com- 
plete frustration of Hitler’s offensive 
on the Russian front, all warrant rising 
cheerfulness, confidence. 

Termination of hostilities in Europe 
by the end of this year, a possibility if 
not a probability, or unconditional 
surrender in Europe within the next 
twelve months, would find the Ameri- 
can people in possession of gigantic 
purchasing power. Savings stand at 
record-breaking heights. Moreover, 
pent-up consumer demands are daily 
becoming more mountainous. 

Therefore, peace in Europe would 
unquestionably release orders beyond 
industry’s capacity to fill them for 
many, many months, perhaps two- 
three years. All this spells busy times 
for most manufacturers, busy times 
for our railroads, busy times for our 
utility companies, busy times for 
home-building and other construction 
companies, busy times for auto mak- 
ers, busy times for producers of semi- 
durable household and other appli- 
ances which have been unavailable, 


and busy times for retail merchants, 

We have official assurances that the 
mistake of deluging the country with 
unemployed service men will not be 
repeated after this war, that adequate 
precautions will be taken against in. 
flicting upon our military heroes the 
humiliation of selling apples on street 
corners. The ablest American indus. 
trialists are toiling hard and intelli- 
gently on plans to furnish prompt re- 
employment on a vast scale. 

The certain prospect is that the 
United States will be called upon to 
supply exports in incalculable amounts 
to most of the war-stricken world. 
(Just how payment will be made is not 
yet clear.) 


This. writer derives reassurance, 
comfort, from other sources, the result 
of extensive travels, innumerable con- 
versations with citizens of all ranks, 
observation of events and trends at 
Washington. 

American industry’s phenomenal 
war record is becoming widely recog: 
nized. So is the persistent bungling by 
the highest-up war administrators at 
Washington. The public, too, has lost 
patience with recalcitrant, obstructive, 
dictatorial labor leaders. 

Congress, sensing all this, has acted 
accordingly. It has imposed curbs on 
Executive and bureaucratic issuers of 
arbitrary, unlegalized “directives.” It 
is daring to delve into actions of the 
military—and discovering, among 
other things, inexcusable over-order- 
ing, at the unnecessary expense of the 
civilian population. Over President 
Roosevelt’s veto, Congress passed a 
law to bring labor unions under some 
measure of control. Congress rang the 
death-knell of WPA and other extrava- 
gantly-run New Deal creations of 
boondoggling flavor which cost tax- 
payers dearly. . 

In short, every evidence is that more 
and more Americans are becoming de- 
termined to restore Americanism. 

Surely this, should not incite pessi- 
mism, but inspire profound optimism. 
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The Army-Navy ‘‘E** proudly flies over Buick plants in both 
Flint, Mich., and Melrose Park, Ill., having been awarded 
to Buick people for outstanding performance in the production of 


war goods. 


NE of the toughest assign- 

ments ever put up to the 
Ordnance Departmentof the U.S. 
Army had to do with this seem- 
ingly simple item shown here. 


It is a shell case for a 75-mm. gun. 
Ordinarily it is made of easily- 
worked brass. But brass was des- 
perately scarce. The tough and 
urgent job was to make it instead 
from a billet of plain, ordinary, 
run-of-the-mill steel like this: 





To work in our fast-firing 75’s, 
this shell case must have certain 
definite and dependable charac- 
teristics, and no maybes about it. 


It must be exactly right as to size. 


It must not be one iota too hard 
at any point, lest it crack in firing, 
nor one iota too soft, lest it ex- 
pand and jam the breech block. 
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The exact process by which o small billet of ordinary 
steel becomes a finished shell case ready for loading 
is a military secret. But this photo of some of the 
stages each one goes through gives a hint of the long 
series of heatings, punchings, drawings and» 
shapings involved. 
———— 








It must stand repeated firings and 
remain reloadable. 


The job of working out the 
method of accomplishing this was 
a long and puzzling one that 
called for many minds and much 
experimenting. 


But today these cases are coming 
from Buick plants at a rate that 
runs in the hundreds of thou- 
sands every month. 


And they are coming out true in 
every respect to the rigid Army 
specifications which obviously 


VICTORY 
is our 


WHEN getter AUIS 
‘Buick Witt 8 


must apply to such important 
materiel. 


So you can scratch off another 
“impossible” as an accomplished 
fact. 


You can chalk off millions of 
pounds of precious brass saved 
for other vital military jobs where 
no alternate material can be used. 


And you can go ahead and buy 
more War Bonds confident that 
this and like forms of American 
industrial will-to-win are making 
each Bond buy the utmost for 
Victory. 


aspires ARE BUILT 
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Labor: Destroying Its Meal Ticket 
By Dr. WILLFORD I. KING 


Professor of Economics, N. Y. U 


ECENTLY taxes have been climb- 
ing skyward. In wartime, this is 
inevitable, and investors are the 

last to object to bearing their fair 
share of the financial costs of victory. 
However, they justly feel that their 
obligations to support the Government 
are neither greater nor smaller than 
the obligations of other citizens. 

In the days when the idea of fair- 
ness was taken more seriously than it 
has been in recent years, dividends, 
being taxed once as part of corporate 
earnings, were not subject to the Fed- 
eral income tax levied on individuals. 

Today, by contrast, although the tax 
rate on corporate earnings has nearly 
trebled, dividends are taxed agzin as 
part of the incomes of the recipients. 

The inauguration of such double 
taxation has obviously not been 
brought about by any desire ior equity, 


Percentage of 1939 Figure 


20 40 60 


but rather by the feeling that the in- 
‘erests of stockholders were opposed to 
those of the party in power—a party 
depending for its support primarily 
upon the votes of wage workers. 

Most of the inhabitants of the 
United States derive their chief sup- 
port from wages and salaries, returns 
from investments constituting a smaller 
part of their respective incomes. Under 
such circumstances, it is obvious that 
the majority of voters are more in- 
terested in receiving high payments 
for personal services than in getting 
high returns on investments. Since, 
in this nation, the majority rules, it is 
not surprising to find that the ten- 
dency has been to place most of the 
financial burden of the war upon the 
sections of the population depending 
largely upon investment income. 

That such is the case becomes evi- 
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relative incomes and Federal taxes in 1943 compered 
te 1939 of different classes of 


n, related te cost of living 


dent if we compare the respective pres. 
ent Federal income tax burdens of 
three citizens, representative of differ. 
ent classes: 

The average factory wage earner. 

The business man making a profit 
of $10,000 a year. 

The very wealthy man receiving a 
$1,000,000 income. 

The average factory worker, if he 
puts in full time and takes two weeks 
off during the year, now earns around 
$42 per week, or $2,100 per annum, 
Let us assume that he is married and 
has two children under 18 years of 
age. In that case, his total income and 
Victory tax for 1943 will amount to 
slightly less than $100, or not quite 
5% of his total earnings. 

By contrast, the $10,000 per year 
man, likewise having a wife and two 
cependent children, will pay $1,914, 
oz more than 19% of his total returns. 

The tax of the man with the million- 
dollar income will amount to about 
$854,000, or 85% of his net income. 

From the investor’s standpoint, a 
disturbing fact about this situation is 
not only the size of the present levies, 
but the fact that, although the incomes 
of the wealthier classes have grown 
slowly as compared with the incomes 
of the wage earning classes, the tax 
burdens of the former have shown 
much sharper advance. (See the ac- 
companying chart.) 

Government statistics indicate that, 
between 1939 and 1943, the income of 
the $10,000 man has probably in- 
creased some 26%, but, after paying 
his additional Federal income tax, he 
has remaining only a 10% advance to 
cover a rise in the cost of living of 
more than 20%. The tax bill of the 
million-dollar income man has ad- 
vanced materially more than has his 
income, so that all of the rise in his 
cost of living represents net loss. 

But the average factory worker's 
weekly wage has risen at least 62%, 
hence he can pay his 5% tax and still 
have additional earnings sufficient to 
offset more than double the total in- 
crease that has occurred in the cost 
of living. 

If these facts are called to the atten- 
tion of the factory worker, his re- 
sponse is likely to be “Fine! The rich 
can afford to pay for the war. Make 
them keep on!” 

What he overlooks is that both his 
prosperity and his independence have 
come about because the prosperous 
classes have saved and invested huge 

(Continued on pege 33) 
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BILLION DOLLAR 


MARKET 


(Continued from page 14) 


source of talent and produce factory- 
puilt equipment, priced reasonably, to 
replace home constructed devices. I 
believe that the impetus given to our 
inventive genius by the necessities of 
war will produce new equipment, de- 
vices perhaps undreamed of today, to 
provide still greater aid to the farmer. 

We know that farmers, within a 
short time after they receive electricity, 
may be expected to spend about $100 
for household electrical appliances 
such as radios, washing machines, 
ranges, refrigerators, pumps, ironers, 
lamps, vacuum cleaners, etc. Naturally, 
$100 won’t carry a farmer very far in 
this market, but, as his income per- 
mits, he increases his investment in 
these appliances. 

Similarly, a farmer almost immedi- 
ately invests about $100 in powered 
farm equipment such as motors, tool 
grinders, feed grinders, chick brood- 
ers, milkers, pig brooders, separators, 
coolers, irrigation pumps, etc. He also 
spends about $200 for plumbing in- 
stallations made possible by his pres- 
sure water system, and about $50 for 
wiring his house, yard lights, barn and 
hen-house lights. 


ONLY $450, BUT— 


This total of $450 a farm is not 
great. But multiply it by the 2,000,000 
farm market and you get a healthy 
$900,000,000. Add to that number the 
needs of the several hundred thousand 
farmers who hadn’t completed their 
initial necessary purchases, when man- 
ufacture was halted, and you have a 
billion dollar market, plus. 

Based on 1940 census figures, there 
are nearly 4,100,000 rural farm dwell- 
ings and about 1,915,000 rural non- 
farm dwellings awaiting electricity. 
Also, it has been estimated that there 
are an initial 1,000,000 other rural 
establishments which are unelectrified. 
After the war, upwards of 50% of this 
vast number of unserved homes and 
establishments should be able to re- 
ceive power. I will not attempt to cal- 
culate the scope of this market. 

But here is an enormous market for 
electrical manufacturers who have the 
Vision to design and produce equip- 
ment based on rural needs and rural 
ability to buy. It is, possibly, a second 
marketing front for manufacturers 
who have the courage to invade a new 


field. 
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Big hitch in America’s strategic switch from brass to 
steel sheli casings was that water quenching of the 
hot blanks had the effec? of altering the steel's charac- 
teristics—hardening it, so that excessive spoilage oc- 
curred in cupping and drawing. What to do? Could 
steel be cooled in air fast enough to keep up with 
the capacity of annealing furnaces? Sturtevant Engi- 
neers found the answers! 


Now, precision blasts of air from special Sturtevant 
Fans brings temperature of the blanks down from 1300 
to 560°F—on a continuous conveyor belt—with no 
change in the steel’s characteristics. From that point 
on, water quenching is practicable—and shell casing 
production goes up...up...up! 


Typical of hundreds of ways Sturtevant has found to 
Engineer Air for wartime tasks. . . this 
ever-widening experience is ready to 
help industry turn out better prod- 
ucts at lower cost for peace-time 
consumption. 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 
HYDE PARK BOSTON, MASS. 




















IGH ABOVE the roar and rumble of America’s facto- 
H ries at work for war, you hear the bells of freedom 
ringing on tens of thousands of rushing railway locomotives. 

Those bells dramatically symbolize the strength and 
resourcefulness and determined will of this land of free men 
to whom freedom of initiative and freedom of opportunity 
have never been denied. 

America’s railroads, planned by free men, financed and 
operated by free men, managed by men with a strict sense of 
responsibility towards those who patronize them and towards 
their government, have done more perhaps than any other 
one activity to make this a nation united and indivisible. 

One truly representative American railroad is the far-flung, 
11,000-mile Milwaukee Road—with bands of shining steel 
linking the industrial ports of the Great Lakes to the world 
ports of the Pacific North Coast. This railroad is proud of 
the productive region it serves and proud to be a part of 
America’s free Ls system. 

Untrammeled transportation facilities are vital to victory! 
LET FREEDOM RING! 


THE MILWAUKEE ROAD 


SERVING THE SERVICES AND YOU pie 














Carly Pesce Bullish 


on UTILITY 
STOCKS? 


8 pew are one important stock 
group selling at comparatively 
low levels which have no conver- 
sion problem and a favorable peace- 


time outlook. Greater investor 
confidence in the Utility Stocks is 
evident in the improved perform- 
ance of this group. It is based on 
the Industry's Sev recent 
years, and includes rate reductions, 
reduced property write-ups and in- 
creased depreciation charges. More 
cooperation between Utility man- 
agements and SEC is also an im- 
portant factor. 


2 Issues Below 10 


Believing that excellent profit- 
making op; ities now exist in 
certain Utility common stocks, our 
Staff, in its current Report, anal- 
yzes the position and outlook of 2 
issues currently selling below 10. 
Both have liquidating values well 
above present prices. 

For an introductory copy of this 
important Report— 


Send for Bulletin FM-6 FREE! 
UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 Newbury St. A Pr Boston , Mass. 


Sick bbeeckl Coidtlovde 
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BowInc finally to the inevitable, the market has had the deepest and sharpest 
setback since it started upward more than 15 months ago. And the threat now is 
that what has been a “one-way” market may have a “one-way” reaction—that is, 
one leaving nothing to be desired in the way of further correction. 

Against that possibility is the fact that there has been no excessive buying on 
margin. That means that few can be forced to sell, but is no guaranty that equiva- 
lent pressure may not come from those seeking to protect profits. And so far the 
D-J industrial has lost only 23% of its bull market gain—a moderate correction. 

Would expect to see the market hold somewhere around the 129-131 level. As 
this is written it is in a testing period and definite indications are absent. Lack 
of support in the 130 area might open the way to a deeper decline (perhaps 
down to 114-116) and better bargains. 


—J. G. Dontey. 
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SOUTHERN FEDERAL 
INVESTMENT 
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CONGRATULATIONS 


Cyrus R. Osborn has been elected a 
vice-president of General Motors Corp., 
in charge of the Electro-Motive Di- 
vision of the General Engine Group 

Vollmer W. Fries has been elected 
a vice-president of White Motor C». 

Ralph J. Cordiner has been n: med 
assistant to the president of the G>»- 
eral Electric Co. 

George W. Burpee, a partner in the 
engineering firm of Coverdale & Col- 
pitts, has been elected president of 
General Aniline & Film Corp. 

Jesse W. Tapp, former associate ad- 
ministrator of the War Food Adminis- 
tration, has been elected president of 
the Axton-Fisher Tobacco Co. 

John W. Rose has been named gen- 
eral sales manager of Libby, McNeil & 


Libby. 


William Rand, a vice-president and 
general manager of the Merrimac Di- 


vision of Monsanto Chemical Co., 


has 


been elected to the executive commit- 
tee of the company. 





GCF: 


AMERICAN GAR AND FOUNDRY 
COMPANY 


30 CHURCH STREET 
New York, N. Y. 


The following dividends have been declared: 

Preferred Capital Stock 

One and three-quarters per cent 

(14%) payable October 1, 1943, 

to the holders of record at the close 

of business September 24, 1943; 
Common Capital Stock 

Two dollars ($2.00) per share pay- 

able October 4, 1943, to the holders 

of record at the close of business 

September 24, 1943. 


Transfer books will not be closed. Checks will 
be mailed by Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York. 
CuHar.es J. Harpy, President 
Howarp C. Wick, Secretary 
August 4, 1943 





3 COMMON § STOCKS | 


VO FUNDED DEBT 
NC RREFERRED STOCK 


Our SURVEY No. 10—Costs $1.00 and contains 
83 stocks, selected out of 1200, that do not have 
any er Debt or PREFERRED Stock 
ahead common. Excellent list to lead next 
market a 127 to 165 levels. SCHOOL 
OF WALL STREET, Dot 25, Harrisburg, Pa. 
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Sgestcd Poms 
Possibilities for the Future 
By JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


market pessimism. 

The industrial averages have 
advanced during the last 15 months 
from 92 to 146; thus substantially ful- 
filling the prediction I made last De- 
cember, that the next leg of the ad- 
vance should approach 150. A setback 
of about 10% was entirely expectable, 
logical, healthy. This would mean a 
130 to 125 level. 

My belief is that the end of the re- 
action will be marked by a period of 
extreme dullness, maybe lasting weeks. 
If this occurs, investors will be justi- 
fied in renewed purchases of stocks 
recommended from time to time. (On 
April 15, I pointed out that when the 
London market recovered to where it 
was when the war broke out, a 10% 
reaction occurred, with ensuing dull- 
ness for some time. I stated then our 
market might possibly do the same.) 

Because of the brilliant long-term 
outlook, most investors have not been 
interested in taking profits. Moreover, 
many who are in high income-tax 
brackets would have little to gain by 
taking profits. 

The following are possibilities for 
the future: 

1. The war in Europe might end 
within a year. - 

2. The war with Japan might end a 
year later. 

3. The ousting of Mussolini might 
start world rebellion against dictators 
and bureaucrats everywhere, including 
the United States. 

4. If the war in Europe ends within 
a year, Republican control of Congress 
would be logical. 

5. Many fantastic laws and controls 
established by the New Deal would 
then be obliterated. 

6. Competent, experienced, practi- 
cal people would replace those who 
have held forth in Washington since 
1933. 

7. A gigantic reconstruction period 
throughout the world, after the war is 
over, with new markets among the 
masses in India, China, etc. 

8. Ultimately, something in the way 
of “funny-money business” may be 
found necessary to reduce or pay off 


= is no solid basis for stock 
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the national debt, with highly infla- 
tionary implications. 

9. Reduction of taxes in the post- 
war period. 

10. An end to government compe- 
tition with private enterprise. 

11. Government by law, rather than 
government by men, with “directives,” 
“decrees,” etc., by bureaucrats a thing 
of the past. 

12. Fair, instead of one-sided, labor 
laws. 

13. Resumption of foreign buying 
of American securities. 

14. Sensible action by the Govern- 
ment on corporation post-war reserves 
and renegotiation of war contracts. 

15. Favorable changes in the public 
utility holding laws and securities laws 
and regulations. 


During the rising markets from 1921 
to 1929, and from 1932 to 1937, there 
were many reactions and delays. Basis 
exists for expecting that our stock mar- 
ket will not reach its peak for several 
years. Before the end comes, I expect 
to see U. S. Steel above 125, Chrysler 
around 150. 

Observe which stocks offer most re- 
sistance to the current reaction; they 
will probably lead the next rise. My 
guess is that among the leaders of the 
next leg of advance will be utilities 
and oils, motors, rubbers, building 
stocks. It is too early to be definite. 

In dull periods following reactions, 
I continue to advise purchase of stocks 
previously mentioned, such as: 

The Standard Oils, Continental Oil, 
Mid-Continental, Atlantic Refining; 
American Gas & Electric, North Amer- 
ican, Peoples Gas, Consolidated Edi- 
son of New York; Chrysler, General 
Motors, Bohn Aluminum, U. S. Rub- 
ber, Goodyear; Johns Manville, Na- 
tional Lead, Crane, U. S. Steel, Gen- 
eral Refractories; Allied Stores, New- 
berry, Barker Bros., Sears Roebuck; 
Loew’s, Paramount, Universal Pic- 
tures, Columbia. 

I would continue to prefer well- 
selected stocks to cash. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 








“CANADA DRY” 


Dividend Notice 


At the meeting of the Board of Directors of 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Incorporated, a Del- 
aware Corporation, held July 27, 1943, a 
dividend of fifteen cents (15¢) per share on 
the common stock was declared, payable Sep- 
tember 9, 1943, to stockholders of record at 
the close of business, August 26, 1943. 

Wm. J. WILLIAMS, Secretary 








San Francisco, California 
July 29, 1943 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors of the 
Standard Oil Company of California held today a 
dividend number 70 of 50 cents per share was 
declared payable September 15, 1943 to all stock- 
holders of record as shown by the transfer books 
of the corporation in San Francisco and New 
York at the close of business on August 16, 1943. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
OF CALIFORNIA 











Allegheny sation Steel Corporation 

burgh, Penna. 

Allegheny Be Steel Corporation has de- 
clared a dividend, of thirty-five (35) cents per 
share on the Common Stock of the Corporation, 
payable on September 30, 1943 to stockholders of 
record at the close of business September 10, 1943. 

E. J. HANLEY, Sec’y & Treas. 





LABOR DESTROYING ITS 
MEAL TICKET 


(Continued from page 36) 


sums of capital in enterprise. The ordi- 
nary workman invests very little. Yet, 
to keep a single average factory work- 
er producing as he is at present, re- 
quires at least $6,000 worth of build- 
ings, machines and materials. Without 
this equipment, he would earn not 93 
cents an hour, but nearer 93 cents a 
day. To take care of each new worker, 
someone must save the $6,000. If gov- 
ernment taxes away the income of the 
saving class, the amount of capital 
which they can save is correspondingly 
reduced. 

If men are not paid to work, they 
quit. Similarly, if capitalists are not 
paid to save, they quit. When they 
quit, government takes over, efficiency 
gives way to the muddling of bureau- 
cracy, liberty is replaced by regimen- 
tation, and production and real aver- 
age wages decline greatly. 

Therefore, the average workingman 
should ask himself this question: 
“Viewing the matter from a purely 
selfish standpoint, is a tax policy which 
takes away the money which would 
otherwise be invested in industry 
actually to my advantage in the long 
run? In other words, do | favor kill- 
ing the goose that lays the golden 
eggs?” 
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ON THE BUSINESS 
OF LIFE 


HE best executive is the one who 

has sense enough to pick good 
men to do what he wants done, 

and self-restraint enough to keep from 
meddling with them while they do it. 
—THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


Every truth has its opponent. Every 
error has its defender. Be your argu- 
ments ever so strong, you can’t make 
right out of wrong. Be your reasoning 
ever so sly, you can’t get truth out of 
a lie. For truth is truth, just is just 
and right is right. Neither majority 
nor might can make wrong right. 

—W.s. J. H. Boercker. 


Jails and prisons are the comple- 
ment of schools; so many less as you 
have of the latter, so many more you 
must have of the former. 

—Horace Mann. 


On the eve of my birthday I can 
honestly tell you that I look on it not 
as the completion of my eightieth year, 
but as the beginning of my eighty-first. 
And a lot of work lies ahead of me. 

—Henry Foro. 


The man who has accomplished all 
that he thinks worth while, has begun 
to die. —E. T. Trice. 


There are those who are forever see- 
ing mirages and who look upon them 
as realities. . .. Many of our opinions 
are mere mirages, backed by neither 
facts nor common sense, yet we often 
hold to them as substantial. Sound 
thinking, and a determination to look 
facts in the face, no matter how un- 
pleasant they may sometimes appear, 
is the only procedure that is safe and 
sensible. Nething but disappointment 
comes from the mirage. It is but a 
temporary stimulant. If we look upon 
it as such, we cannot be misled by it. 

—GeorcE MATTHEW ADams. 


The Golden Rule is of no use to you 
whatever unless you realize that it is 
your move. —Dr. Frank CRANE. 
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Let no man imagine that he has no 
influence. Whoever he may be, and 
wherever he may be placed, the man 
who thinks becomes a light and a 
power. —Henry GEORGE. 


Inscription in~lobby of the S. F. 
Bowser & Co. office building, Fort 
Wayne, Ind.: 

I acknowledge God’s great help in 
all things, of which this splendid office 
is one. One which all our office em- 
ployees can enjoy. God help us to be 
grateful. —S. F. Bowser. 


Power is the combined will of the 
masses, transferred by their expressed 
or tacit consent to the rulers chosen 
by the masses. —To.stToy. 


The moment a question comes to 
your mind, see yourself mentally tak- 
ing hold of it and disposing of it. In 
that moment is your choice made. 
Thus you learn to take the path to the 
right. Thus you learn to become the 
decider and not the vacillator. Thus 
you build character. 

—H. Van ANDERSON. 


You generally hear that what a man 
doesn’t know doesn’t hurt him, but in 
business what a man doesn’t know 
does hurt. —E. S. Lewis. 


A vigorous temper is not altogether 
an evil. Men who are easy as an old 
shoe are generally of little worth. 

—SPuRGEON. 





A TEXT 


When a man’s ways please 
the Lord, he maketh even his 
enemies to be at peace with 
him. —PRoverss 16:7. 


Sent in by Wilbur Neystrom, 
Kodiak, Alaska. What is your 
favorite text? A Forbes book is 
presented to senders of texts 
used. 











The joy of feeling fit, physically j, 
reflected in a clearer and more usefyl 
mind. You may read and study for 
ever, but you come to no more im 
portant truthful conclusions than thes 
two: 1. Take care of your body (¢ 
and exercise properly), and your mind 
will improve. 2. Work hard, and he 
polite and fair, and your condition jg 
the world will improve. No pills, tab. 
lets, lotions, philosophies, will do as 
much for you as this simple formuls 
I have outlined. The formula is not 9 
my invention. Every intelligent man, 
experience since time began has 
taught it as a natural fact. 


—E. W. Hows, 


Knowledge cannot be stolen from 
us. It cannot be bought or sold. We 
may be poor, and the sheriff may 
come and sell our furniture, or drive 
away our cow, or take our pet lamb, 
and leave us homeless and penniless; 
but he cannot lay the law’s hand upon 
the jewelry of our minds. —Burrirt, 


Heretic, rebel, a thing to flout! 

He drew a circle that shut me out. — 

But love and I had the wit to win, 

We drew a circle that took him in, — 
—Epwin MARKHAM, 


Government means politics, and in 
terference by government carries with 
it always the implication of coercion 
We may accept the expanding power 
of bureaucrats so long as we bask in 
their friendly smile. But it is a dam 
gerous temptation. Today politics may 


be our friend and tomorrow we may 


be its victims.—Owen D. Younc, Hom 
orary Chairman, General Electric Co, 


If I had only one sermon to preach 
it would be a sermon against pride. 
—G. K. CHESTERTON. 


It is one of the most profound and 
important of exact psychological 
truths that man in the mass does not 
think, but only feels. 











Every 





—HErBeErRT Hoover. So 


All higher motives, ideals, concep 
tions, sentiments in a man are no ac: 
count if they do not come forward to 
strengthen him for the better dis 
charge of the duties which devolve 
upon him in the ordinary affairs of 


life. —Henry Warp BEECHER. 
e 


In response to many requests from readers, 
639 “Thoughts” which have appeared here 
have been published in book form. Price $2 
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Every branch of the Armed Services uses the telephone. No. 5 of a series, Marine Corps. 





Some day Johnny, front line observer, will climb out of his last foxhole into a world freed from fear 
of dictators. When that day comes, the telephone — now speeding commands on the battlefront and 


production on the home front —will help to place all peoples of the earth on friendly speaking terms. 


Western Electric 


IN PEACE...SOURCE OF SUPPLY FOR THE BELL SYSTEM. 
IN WAR...ARSENAL OF COMMUNICATIONS EQUIPMENT. 
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GEORGE S. MAY COMPANY 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
May Building Chanin Building 7 
2600 North Shore Ave. CANADA: 3720 Bay St., Toronto 122 East 42nd Street 
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